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I. 
INTRODUCTORY: THE CHURCH AND THE WAR. 


IT is well to begin this book by making clear the 
exact object which it has in view. This will be best 
done by stating how the idea of the book came into 
the editor’s own mind. 

In August 1914 almost the whole of Europe found 
itself plunged in war. In every one of the nations 
involved in that war many, and in some the large 
majority of the citizens, were baptized members of 
the Church of Christ. In every one of those nations, 
that is to say, a great number of men, women and 
children were bound to one another, and bound to 
Christians in other nations, by the most binding of all 
ties. There is no doubt that Christians in each nation 
were profoundly moved by the overwhelming cata- 
strophe which had come upon them. There is no 
doubt that vast multitudes amongst them were filled 
with grief, and, in a very real sense, were in two minds as 
totheir duty. They were members of a specific nation, 


a kingdom of the world: and for its citizens war ap- 
I 
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peared nothing less than a duty which all who accepted 
the privileges of citizenship were obliged to undertake. 
But through their baptism, and through their varying 
share in the Christian life, they were also members of 
another kingdom, the Kingdom of God, a greater 
kingdom than any single kingdom of the world, or 
any combination of such kingdoms, more lovely, more 
holy, more commanding than they: and in that king- 
dom the rule of the sword is abolished, and war is not 
so much forbidden as impossible. 

What should they think, and, more than all, what 
should they do, in regard to this war? 

We may put the matter in a slightly different way. 
To many Christians all over Europe, in England and in 
Germany, in all the allied and in all the enemy Powers, 
the war seemed to be the uprooting of all they held 
most dear, the destruction, or at least the bitter post- 
ponement, of all the hopes they cherished for humanity, 
and the overthrow of ideals of righteousness and peace 
towards which men, inspired by the Spirit of Christ, 
had worked for many generations. The war was a 
shock, a convulsion, a catastrophe. The Spirit of 
Christ, who had promised to guide His disciples into 
all truth, had been teaching, and illuminating, and 
exalting them, in their desire for good. They had 
taken His words on their lips ; they had been hungry 
and thirsty after His righteousness; they had de- 
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lighted in and followed His law. And this was 
the end, this the reward, this the fulfilment which 
awaited their hunger and thirst! So they that feared 
the Lord spake one with another! And then the 
doubt came whether, after all, their efforts had been 
worth while, whether they had not been under a de- 
lusion the whole time, and whether, as the mockers 
said, Christianity was a thing of the air and not of the 
earth, with a life which was only a beautiful dream, and 
a morality as proposed in the Sermon on the Mount, 
lovely and suggestive enough in its austere simplicity, 
but never designed for expression in human action 
in the world we know. 

Was the doubt just? Was Christianity discredited 
as a practical force? Or were those Christians dis- 
honest who said it was not discredited ? 

And once again, while it might be possible for indi- 
vidual Christians to settle such questions in their own 
cases without permanent moral injury, what were we to 
say was the duty of the Church itself, as a body of 
believers? And since we as Christians in England 
were concerned with the Church in England, what was 
the duty of the Church in England in a war to which 
the English people had gone with their whole heart ? 
What answer should it return in the day of battle? 
How should it speak through its accredited ministers? 


1 Malachi iii, 16, 
I % 
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What was its authoritative teaching on matters so 
grave? 

Such were some of the questions which came 
into one mind, as indeed they came into many 
other minds, at the outbreak of the war. And they 
led to a desire, which very many shared, for some 
definite treatment of the problems of the war as a 
whole in its relation to the Church; nor does the 
desire grow weaker as the war grows more prolonged. 

This definite treatment it is the endeavour of the 
following pages to supply. 

All the writers in this book are at one in their beliet 
that on 4 August, 1914, England was morally bound 
to go to war. Like other people they have examined 
the documents and papers which have been issued by 
the Foreign Offices of the different Powers, and have 
read the speeches of the leading Ministers on either 
side ; and, after using their judgment upon this varied 
material to the best of their ability, they are completely 
convinced that no other course than war was com- 
patible with the honour and the duty of the English 
people. Whatever may be said about other wars and 
other times in English history, they are sure that in 
this war England is on the side of law and justice and 
the liberty of man. They would repeat the very words 
used by the Bishop of Oxford when he gave his charge 
to the clergy and people of his diocese two months 
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after the war broke out: “We can whole-heartedly 
yield ourselves to the stream of patriotic enthusiasm 
which is sweeping so mightily through the nation”. 
Ardently and passionately they desire victory for the 
cause of England and her allies: and they are firmly 
persuaded that, now that England is engaged in war, 
it is their duty, and the duty of every one of her lovers 
and her sons, to bear all burdens, and brave all hard- 
ships, and endure all risks till the objects for which 
we entered into war are at last secured. 

But having said so much we, the editor and the 
writers of this book, are bound to add that the 
half of our duty is not done. We may be con- 


vinced that our cause is good. We may hold that 


the love of country is nobler and more generous than 
the love of family, as that in its turn is a finer thing 
than the love of self. We may declare that the Old 
Testament is the story of a people intensely patriotic 
and possessed of a literature by which the patriots of 
other countries have been continually inspired. And 
some may even assert that the whole teaching of the 
New Testament presupposes a similar patriotism in 
the fishers and peasants to whom Christ first spoke. 
But all this is not enough. There is a greater cause 
than the cause of the patriot ; a devotion higher than 
devotion to country or home ; a more excellent glory 


1 Charles Gore, The War and the Church, p. 5. 
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than the glory of Zion, and a Master more: powerful 
and more sufficient than any earthly lord, who claims 
man's homage and constrains man’s will, and asks that 
man shall love Him with all his heart and with all his 
soul and with all his mind and with all his strength.’ 

It may be that like St. Paul we are proud of our 
earthly city and think it no mean one:? but as with 
him so with us, “our citizenship is in heaven, from 
whence also we wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ 2 As Christians we must see that above all 
other kingdoms the Kingdom of God reigns supreme. 
The laws of the Kingdom must be the laws which 
guide us, and the thought of the Kingdom the con- 
trolling thought in our minds. 

From one point of view it is not easy in time of 
war to give the Kingdom of God the august place 
which it demands. War seems to be and is incon- 
sistent with that Kingdom. The principle behind it is 
too often the spirit of hate, as the principle behind the 
Kingdom of God is the spirit of love: and the dis- 
tressing passions which accompany war produce a 
temper and an atmosphere more than usually hostile 
to the Kingdom ; “for the Kingdom of God,” we are 
told, “is not eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost”.4 And yet 


1St. Mark xii. 30. 2 Acts xxi. 39. 
’ Philippians iii, 20, 4 Romans xiv. 17. 
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from another point of view a time of war, as all ex- 
perience has proved, provides a singular opportunity 
for turning men’s thoughts to the Kingdom more com- 
pletely than they have ever been turned before. In 
spite of the fact that the Kingdom of God is in its 
inmost nature the contradiction of war, wars may 
themselves be, as our Lord told us, the preparation for 
that Kingdom, and the very signs of its coming. 
Indeed in His last days our Lord spoke of wars and 
tumults, of nation rising against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom, of men’s hearts failing them for fear 
and for expectation of the things which are coming 
on the world; and as He summed them all up He 
said: “ Even so ye also, when ye see these things 
coming to pass, know ye that the Kingdom of Godis | 
nigh ”,1 ed 

It is of the Kingdom of God that we are the min- 
isters and servants, We feel therefore that it is laid 
upon us first of all to proclaim with all the emphasis 
we can command the utter horror with which we, from 
that very fact, are bound to regard war. As a method of 
composing differences we know it to be terrible alike in 
its departure from wisdom and in its departure from 
love. “ This thing which is now astir in Europe is not 
the work of God but of the devil. It is not the de- 
velopment of God’s purposes, it is the marring of them 
1St. Luke xxi. 31. 
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by the self-will, the sheer wrongness of man.”? It is 
cruel and monstrous and insane. It means, and will 
mean more and more, the loss of vast numbers of the 
very best and bravest men of our time: men who have 
thrown all their possessions to the winds, and at the 
call of duty given everything they had. Every indus- 
try, every trade, every calling and profession has sent 
its chosen youth, its flower and its pride. Boys from 
school, young men from college, lads and men from the 
factory and the forge, the sons of the farm and the park, 
lawyers and barristers, members of Parliament and 
government clerks, those who work in the office and 
those who serve in the shop, tutors and professors in 
the University, scholars and teachers, poets and phil- 
osophers, authors and journalists, students of medicine 
and students of theology, miners, railwaymen, dockers, 
artisans, labourers, all classes and all ranks, the rich 
and the poor, the known and the unknown, all these 
with one accord and in undistinguishable rivalry have 
poured out their best! Zey may be glorified and ex- 
alted in the fiery furnace of war. But all the beauty of 
their lives is gone from us, and the high purposes for 
which in happier conditions they might have been used 
are balked. They are the young and the lovely, whose 
chivalry and courage meant so much to the happiness 


1 The Archbishop of Canterbury, preaching in Westminster Abbey, 
2 August, 1914. 
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of their friends, whose high and gallant spirits brought 
such joy to their homes, whose arts were so often the 
arts of peace, whose gifts and talents seemed designed 
to bear fruit under quieter skies, and whose generous 
virtues and noble aims were to inspire their country 
with a worthier idea of her calling, and guide her 
forward on more heroic paths! 

All our loving prophecies are scattered in the air ; 
all the hopes with which we watched them have found 
a very different end, and the promise of their spring is 
matched with a very different harvest—most glorious 
for them, but most bitter for us; for they have paid 
the price with their lives for a failure of which an older 
generation, and many, many older generations, bear 
the guilt. 

Can it be wondered at that we should lament war, 
when so much cause for lamentation has been shown? 
and that we should feel the poignant tragedy of that 
which brings such suffering in its train? Yetitis not 
the fruit of this war, or what this war carries with it, 
that comes most near to breaking the heart of the 
Christian disciple. What touches him far more deeply 
is that of which this war is itself the fruit. For the war 
and its terrible results, mourning and sorrow, loss and 
suffering, disaster and death, are the wages ofsin. And 
when we speak of sin we do not mean the sins of a 
political system—in the narrow sense in which that 
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word “political” is used; nor are we primarily con- 
cerned with the political causes which brought the war 
on. Weare concerned with the moral and religious 
causes which lie behind all these. “From whence 
come wars and fightings among you?” asked St. 
James.! “Come they not hence, even of your lusts 
that war in your members?” We cannot abstract 
this war, colossal as it is, from the other wars which 
have in it, so to speak, come to a head. To Christians 
it is the focus of all the evil passions by which class is 
set against class, family against family, and man against 
man. The fires that ravage town and village in Flanders 
and Poland, have their source in those old fires of envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness with which 
our own hearts are consumed. All the desolation, all 
the havoc and woe wrought upon the battlefields of 
Europe are the necessary result of the spirit of battle 
and murder wherever found. All those other wars 
which we tried to disguise or hush up, or which were 
only half-hidden and had been gradually working their 
way out of obscurity, are now unmasked and exposed 
in all their horror to the full blaze of day ! 

But while it is our first duty to denounce the sins 
from which war springs and to call men to repent, we 
have a higher and a better task than this. Behind our 
call to repentance lies a great hope. We bid men re- 


1 James iv. 1. 
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pent because we would point them to the Kingdom of 
God. Above all principalities and powers that King- 
dom stands; above the peoples of the earth and more 
glorious than they; far above the idols of material- 
ism and a false nationalism, and alone able to deliver 
men’s hearts from their deadly control. It is the one 
reign and rule which is able to put an end to the 
miseries and tyrannies of war of every kind ; the one 
power able to cast out all the evil spirits which make 
their lodging in man’s breast ; the one rest for his soul ; 
the one goal in the quest of which he may be happy ; 
the one endeavour which can call out all the truth and 
beauty and all the excellent and noble faculties'within 
his nature ; the one reward for his struggle; and the 
one unfailing fulfilment of all his hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. 

The Kingdom of God is igh, but it is not yet 
perfectly here. Only God can give it by His own act 
and in His own times and seasons. It is for us as 
members of His Church to press forward and strain 
eagerly towards it, that we may be worthy of it when 
in all its completeness it comes. It is for us as mem- 
bers of the Church, which is the instrument and organ 
of the Kingdom, to commend the Kingdom with all 
our. power and, so far as we can, to live its life and 
already enjoy upon earth the blessedness which shall 
be altogether ours when our heart’s desire is fulfilled. 
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It is for us as members of the Church to preach the 
good news of the Kingdom, while the ways and oppor- 
tunities for our preaching will be as inexhaustible as 
the good news itself. And for the message which the 
Church can give we know that many men crave. 
What, therefore, those who have joined together in 
this particular book have endeavoured to do, is to de- 
liver the message of the Church at this particular time, 
as it appears. to them, its servants and ministers. 
They are far from pretending that they alone can de- 
liver the message, for they know that many others are 
seeking to receive and reveal it as well. They do 
not profess to give the whole of the message. They 
simply take five central problems and state what 
seems in regard to them to be in its broadest sense the 
message of the Church. Clearly they can claim no 
official authority for what they have written, but they 
submit their view of the message to the judgment of 
their fellow-Christians. Each speaks what he believes 
to be the truth; but each speaks deliberately for him- 
self. Where the theme is so great complete agree- 
ment at every point will hardly be required. In the 
different parts of the book there will be a difference of 
approach here and there, and a variety of emphasis: 
one writer may be a little more hopeful than another 
as to what can be expected of the world; or one 
writer may take a view of punishment, to which the 
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rest do not feel bound to subscribe. Therefore, 
so far as the individual contributions are concerned, 
each writer will put forward what he has written on 
his own responsibility. And yet, though we say this, 
there is behind the differences a profound general 
agreement on the largest things, and it is that which 
we are above all anxious to make clear: a common 
belief in the all-loving and all-powerful Providence of 
God, a common waiting for the Saviour, a common 
humiliation in the face of the world’s sin, a common 
hatred of the cruel terrors of war, a common convic- 
tion that the Kingdom of God alone can save us from > 
them, a common belief in the Church as the organ of 
that Kingdom, a common desire to give the one mes- 
sage of the Church, and acommon prayer, not for the 
restoration of the false peace which was ours before 
the Great War broke out, but for the establishment of 
that peace, within the hearts of men and between the 
nations of the world, which is the Peace of God and 
passeth all understanding. 


ie 
CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 


“ But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise a 
wallet: and he that hath none, let him sell his cloke, and buy a sword” 
(St. Luke xxii. 36). 

“ Put up again thy sword into its place; for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword” (St. Matthew xxvi. 52). 
STRANGE indeed it may seem to us that sayings ap- 
parently so discordant should fall from the same lips. 
The second presents no difficulty. The Lord’s method 
is the method of the Cross; we are to conquer, not 
by resisting evil, but by enduring it. But with the 
first it is otherwise. What does the Lord mean? Are 
His words, as has been suggested, spoken with a 
“mournful irony” ?+ It would hardly seemso. The 
sadness is plain, but there seems nothing to indicate 
that the Lord does not mean what He says. May we 
perhaps thus interpret His words? Living with the 
Lord, doing the Lord’s work, the Apostles have en- 
joyed a supernatural guardianship. When He sent 
them forth without purse, and wallet, and shoes, they 
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lacked nothing.t But there is a dark hour approaching, 
—dark for Him, and dark for them. The Shepherd 
will be smitten, and the sheep of the flock scattered 
abroad.? For a time the faith of the Apostles will fail, 
and the supernatural guardianship will be no longer 
theirs, since they will be without the faith which can 
claim it. What then remains but the purse, the wallet, 
and the sword? These are the world’s instruments, 
it is true, but for the moment the Apostles will have 
sunk back to the world’s level. The follower of the 
Lord, as he does his Master’s bidding, is to take no 
thought for the morrow, and the place for his sword 
is its sheath. But the world cannot receive such 
sayings as these ; the Lord’s methods in their fullness 
are for those only who believe, and are identified with 
Him. 

Now these two contrasted sayings of the Lord may 
serve as an introduction to the problem which the pre- 
sent writer has to face If the Church has a manifold 
message to give to the nation in this time of war, that can 
only be because this war is justified. The Church has 
no message to give to men engaged in piracy and murder 
except the call immediately to repent and to abandon 
their sin. If war were never anything but murder on 
the great scale, the Church could have no other message 
for those engaged init. But can war ever be justified 

1$t, Luke xxii. 35. 2St. Matthew xxvi, 31. 
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in face of our Lord’s teaching? The members of the 
Society of Friends say No, and they are not alone in 
this assertion. Moreover, there are many, even among 
those who do not go as far as this, to whom the Lord’s 
teaching brings real perplexity. They may pay little 
regard to the authority either of the Church or of the 
Bible, but they are accustomed to bow with profound 
reverence to the authority of the Lord. His words as 
to non-resistance seem to them entirely plain; they 
are not disposed either to explain them away, or to 
allow others to do so. But they cannot condemn this 
war, or refuse to take their part init. Thus one of 
two evils follows. Either conscience suffers, or rever- 
ence for our Lord’s teaching. Either they take their 
part in the war with an uneasy conscience, and so 
suffer morally, or they come to regard the teaching of 
the Lord as unpractical. Nor does the evil end even 
here. Acquaintance with our Lord’s teaching is not 
confined to those who are prepared to accept it, and 
but few parts of His teaching have received more at- 
tention from those outside the Church than His words 
as to non-resistance. How can the Church make any 
effective appeal to “ those who are without,” ! while she 
seems to refuse obedience to her Master’s plainest 
commands? Thus it is absolutely necessary for a 
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variety of reasons to clear our minds and to under- 
stand the principles upon which we are acting. 

Now the problem of the relation of Christianity to 
war is not one susceptible of a short and easy solu- 
tion. If it were, sincere Christians would not differ 
as they do about it. To say this is not at all to con- 
demn the appeals which we often hear from our pul- 
pits. The preacher must deal in broad and general 
appeals to the common conscience of men. “A scrap 
of paper,” “our plighted word,” “the rights of small 
nations, ’—appeals such as these are right in their own 
place. Such explanations as that our Lord’s teaching 
deals only with individual duty, or that He does not 
bid us “turn the other cheek”! of other people, have 
real elements of truth behind them. But they are 
not adequate solutions of the difficulty, nor do they 
always set at rest the honest doubts of the perplexed 
Christian. He feels that justice is somehow not being 
done to our Lord’s words, and that our Lord must 
certainly intend the principles which guide our indi- 
vidual action to guide our corporate action also. Un- 
fortunately any attempt to provide a fuller solution 
must necessarily make a certain demand upon the 
patience of those who may be ready to consider it. 
It will involve an appeal to principles which are not as 
a rule clearly recognized, and distinctions of which the 
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English mind is likely to be impatient. The solution 
must ask to be judged as a whole. If justice is to be 
done to the Christian pacificist, we must recognize quite 
clearly the strength of his case. If justice is to be done 
to the Christian militarist, we must equally recognize the 
strength of his case. It will, we hope, become clear 
that that for which each contends is entirely true and 
exceedingly important, but that it is not the whole 
truth. The whole truth is only seen, in so far as we 
may hope to see it, after a fuller consideration of the 
purposes and methods of God than is common either 
among Christian pacificists or among Christian mili- 
tarists. 

It may be well at this point to explain, as clearly 
as may be, exactly where the root of the difficulty 
appears to lie. It lies surely in the different duties 
which are laid upon different men. All duties are 
relative duties; they arise, that is to say, out of the 
particular relations in which we stand to others, and the 
particular callings which belong to us. If there is such 
a thing as “ eternal and immutable morality,” that is 
because we have relations to others which are them- 
selves eternal and immutable. If, eg., it is true of us 
all that “it is God who has made us and not we our- 
selves,” ' that fact lays eternal and immutable obliga- 
tions upon us. But our relations to our fellow-men 
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are not all eternal and immutable. We can at best be 
to others only what they allow us to be, and the great 
Apostle, who bids us to ‘‘ be at peace with all men,” ! has 
to qualify his command by the words, ‘‘If it be possi- 
ble, as much asin you lieth”. The true, the ideal, rela- 
tion of brotherhood is never to be forgotten, but it does 
not always lie in our power immediately to realize it. 
Moreover, we do not any of us yet see all that God 
and man ought to be to us, or all that we ourselves 
ought to be to God and to man. For the present we 
can but follow the best light we have, and, as the same 
Apostle says, ““whereunto we have already attained, 
by that same rule walk”. Then, and only then, if we 
“are otherwise minded” than we should be, “ will God 
reveal” to us the higher truth. 

Now the ethical teaching contained in the Bible from 
first to last recognizes allthis. In the Old Testament 
there are duties recognized as laid upon all men; 
there are duties laid upon Israel as the people of God, 
who know more of His will than others know, and 
are called to do Him service such as is not asked as 
yet of others, The prophet Amos,’ to take but one 
example, proclaims the judgment of God upon the 
heathen nations around him for their offences against 
the Divine law written upon their hearts, but it is only 
Judah that is judged for offences against the higher 
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standard set before the people of God. Moreover, 
within Israel itself there are prophets, priests, and 
kings, who have each their own peculiar duties. It 
is not every herdman of Tekoa who is called to act 
as Amos acts. So it isin the New Testament. All 
men are the creatures of God, and with none of them 
has He “ left Himself without witness ” ;! all are bound 
to do His will, in so far as they recognize it. But 
the members of the Church have a knowledge of God, 
a redemption given by God with a mighty Hand and 
a stretched-out Arm, a mission to the world which 
continues the mission of the Lord Himself, and there 
are corresponding duties laid upon them, which are not 
laid upon the rest of the world. Moreover, in the 
Church there are “ many members, and all the members 
have not the same office”.?. The duties of some are 
more exacting than the duties of others, and involve 
a more literal following of the life of the Lord. Thus, 
in considering the ethical teaching which the Bible 
contains, we must always consider to whom it was 
originally given. Is it for all men, or only for the 
elect body, the Church, or only for some within that 
body, or, once more, only for some within that body 
under special circumstances? Such questions must 
especially be asked in the case of the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Certainly His teaching is in its 
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broad principles final and universal. He is the Light 
of the world, and He reveals to all men what their re- 
lations should be both to God their Father and to men 
their brothers. But His teaching was not given directly 
to the world; it was given to a special body of men 
upon whom a special Divine vocation rested. To say 
this is not to say that His teaching has no wider ap- 
plication ; that it certainly has. It is merely to say 
that the question of the scope of its application is one 
which we have always to consider. But this is just 
what is so frequently forgotten by those who forget 
the place held by the Church in the purpose of God, 
and the differences of vocation within the Church. 
They regard the Lord as invariably legislating for the 
world. If He says, “Sell that ye have, and give 
alms,” + no one ought to retain any property. If He 
says, “ Resist not him that is evil,” ? the police and the 
army ought alike to disappear. That Tolstoi and the 
members of the Society of Friends are the chief 
teachers of Pacificism is no accident. Their pacificism 
is bound up with their individualistic conception of 
religion, and their failure to recognize the special 
vocation of the Church. 

How did our Lord appear upon the scene of history ? 
What did He regard as His place in the fulfilment of 
God’s age-long purpose? He appeared as the Messiah 

1St. Luke xii. 33. 2St, Matthew v, 39. 
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of the Jews. In His earthly life He was Messiah de- 
signate; glorified after His Passion, He would be 
Messiah enthroned and militant ; He would return to 
establish the rule of God as Messiah triumphant. He 
speaks during His earthly life to the people of Israel, 
the people of God, calling them to believe His gospel 
of the Kingdom, and to prepare themselves for its ful- 
filment. Within Israel He speaks especially to His 
own immediate followers, as to those who share His 
mission and will carry on His work after He has gone. 
The Kingdom of God is already at hand, though not 
even He knows the day and the hour. When the 
hour strikes, the kingdoms of the world and the world 
itself, as now we know it, will pass away. To the 
citizens of these earthly kingdoms as such He has 
little directly to say. He Himself—in His earthly 
life—is sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.? If others hear, they overhear. Doubtless the 
Lord has other sheep, and the day is coming when 
they too will hear His voice.? He will be lifted up by 
the way of the Cross, and will draw all men unto Him- 
self* In the Church, that dim foreshadowing of the 
Kingdom, there will be “neither Greek nor Jew,” as 
there will be “neither bond nor free’’.® But that day 
is not yet. If in many cases we confine the immediate 
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application of our Lord’s teaching to Israel, or to 
His own immediate followers, we are guilty of no 
disloyalty ; we only do what His own words lead 
us to do. 

Let us notice at this point that there is nothing to 
startle us in this limitation. The prophets of Israel 
had never spoken, but by rare exception, to the 
nations outside. The appeals which they address to 
them are but dramatic and rhetorical ; they are not in- 
tended to reach the ears of those who are ostensibly 
addressed. They spoke, as a rule, to Israel alone. 
Though Israel was one of the nations of the world, it 
was much more than this. It was a people with a 
peculiar calling and mission. Long before the coming 
of the Lord, Israel had come to see in the God whom 
they worshipped the God of the whole world. But 
His purpose was to be fulfilled through Israel, His 
people. He had done for them what He had done 
for no other people, and He asked of them what He 
asked of no other people. It was not, as we have 
already seen, that He made no demands upon the 
other nations, or that they had no place in His 
purpose. But His demands corresponded to the 
light which He had given to them, and their light was 
far less than Israel’s light. Let us consider an ex- 
ample of particular importance for our present in- 
vestigation. The highest teachers of Israel denounce 
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militarism, and the undue accumulation of wealth in 
the people of God. “Their land also is full of silver 
and gold, neither is there any end of their treasures ; 
their land also is full of horses, neither is there any end 
to their chariots.”! Such a situation would call for no 
special blame in one of the ordinary nations of the 
world. But in Israel it does call for it. In Israel it 
means distrust of God, and forgetfulness of their re- 
lation to Him. Heis quite able to protect His people 
while they remain faithful to Him; and, as the 
story of Gideon? shows, His people should be weak in 
a military sense, that their reliance may be not upon 
themselves but upon Him. 

Now this distinction between the world and the 
people of God is presupposed also in our Lord’s 
teaching. His Church is not to be altogether a new 
Church ; it will be the old Church of God purified by 
judgment, reconstituted, opened to all believers, and 
inspired by His Spirit; and its mission to the world 
will be an extension of the old mission which Israel 
has possessed. It will not be its task to establish the 
Kingdom of God in the world by force of arms. Our 
Lord wholly rejects for Himself in His earthly life 
the rdle of the conquering Messiah, and the work 
of His followers must follow the lines of His own. 
The Kingdom of God is a Divine gift to be be- 
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stowed by God Himself in God’s good time. The 
task of His Church will be to proclaim the coming 
Kingdom, and to call men to prepare themselves for 
it; it will be to lay hold of the blessings of the Divine 
Kingdom within its own holy brotherhood, in so far as 
those blessings are to be attained under the conditions 
of this present age. Till the Kingdom of God comes, 
the kingdoms of the world will continue, our Lord 
seems to expect, much as they are. Till the end 
there will be wars and rumours of wars; nation will 
rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom.! If 
one day the kingdoms of the world are to become the 
Kingdom of God and of His Christ,” this will not be, 
as the New Testament makes clear, by any process of 
gradual moral amelioration, but only through a great 
act of Divine judgment, of which the Lord Himself 
will be the instrument. 

We are now ina position to understand the scope 
and bearing of our Lord’s moral teaching. Primarily, 
it is an instruction to His own followers in view of the 
relations in which they stand to God, to Himself, and 
to the world. Much of His teaching doubtless has a 
far wider application. The relations of His followers 
to God and to Himself are a revelation of the relations 
which all men ought to maintain with their Father and 
with their King; their relations one with another are 
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a revelation of the ideal relations of all men one with 
another, But the perfect rule of God is not yet ; the 
true life must for the present be realized in the Church 
of Christ as in the world it cannot be. And when the 
Lord speaks of the relations of His followers with the 
world outside He is obviously speaking of relations 
which concern His followers alone. Everywhere, be- 
fore we attempt to apply His teaching to the ordinary 
life of the world, we must consider whether the relations 
to God and to men which He presupposes belong to 
the world. Though God is the Father of all men, He 
is the Father of Christians in a special and peculiar 
way ; though there is a brotherhood of man, it is not 
the brotherhood which exists in the Church. The 
attempt to apply our Lord’s precepts where He never 
intended them to apply will end in nothing but disaster. 

We are now drawing very near to our Lord’s teach- 
ing as to non-resistance. But lest it should seem that 
the view we maintain is simply adopted to deal with 
this particular part of His teaching, let us apply it first 
to another part of it. The world very naturally finds 
an occasion of stumbling in our Lord’s command not 
to be anxious about the morrow, but to imitate the 
insouciance of the birds and flowers.) This teaching 
has been described as some of the most foolish and 
pernicious teaching ever given by a moralist. And so 
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it would be, were it addressed to all the world. But 
it is not addressed to all the world ; it is addressed 
solely to His own followers, and it is bound up with 
the special relation in which they stand to God. Like 
Himself, they are to seek first God’s Kingdom and 
righteousness ;! they are to be entirely devoted to God 
and to His service. They are not to be anxious about 
the things of this life, because, while they live wholly 
for God, He Himself will provide for their lower needs. 
Our Lord means exactly what He says; not the 
slightest gloss upon His words is necessary ; He only 
commands His followers to do what He Himself did 
throughout His ministry, and His own experience 
proves the entire practicability of the way of life which 
He commands. But His teaching has no bearing 
either upon the individual or upon the corporate life 
of those who do not share His devotion to God, and 
He Himself implies this: “Be not therefore anxious, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? For after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek.”? It is entirely 
natural that the Gentiles should seek them. Living 
as they do for their own ends rather than for God’s, 
they have every reason for anxiety. The future is un- 
certain, and death by starvation is not impossible. If 
they do not anxiously endeavour to provide for them- 
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selves, they have no assurance that God will provide 
for them. So it is with the corporate life of the king- 
doms of the world. The ends of the State, however 
legitimate in themselves, are not the unworldly ends 
which our Lord has set before His followers, and so it 
must provide for the future in its own way. We can- 
not defend improvidence either in foreign or domestic 
politics by our Lord’s words; the disasters which 
follow upon it are not trials of our faith but judgments 
upon our carelessness and folly. 


~~= Now a similar limitation, surely, holds with our 


Lord’s teaching as to non-resistance. Here too our 
Lord means exactly what He says, and His teaching 
applies to the corporate action of the Church as fully 
as it applies to the action of the individual Christian. 
But it does not apply to “ the children of this world,” ! 
or to the corporate action of “the kingdoms of this 
world,” ? nor would they be right, remaining as they are 
in other respects, to follow our Lord’s teaching in this 
one particular. On the contrary, as we shall presently 
see, their resistance to evil, individually and corporately, 
has a real place in the Divine scheme, and a real value 


in relation to it. 


Why does our Lord command His followers not to 
resist evil by force? There is no doubt that He does 
so command. “Resist not him that is evil; but 
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whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. And if any man would go to law 
with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 


cloke also . . . I say unto you, Love your enemies, 


and pray for them that persecute you; that ye may 
be sons of your Father which is in heaven; for He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 


sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.”! The reasons” 


given at this early stage of the Lord’s teaching are as 
simple as they are beautiful. There is the need that 
the conduct of His servants should rise above the 
ordinary conduct of the world: “If ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others? do not 
even the Gentiles the same?’’? And, secondly, there 
is the obligation of imitating the Father which rests 
upon those who are so peculiarly His sons: “ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your Heavenly Father is per- 


—, 


fect”.? Here, as before, it is clear that our Lord is 
speaking to His own followers. But we would suggest 
that an even deeper reason lies behind. The beauty 
of meeting injuries with patience and unwearied love 
is a thing that we can all understand, when our Lord 
points it out to us, but very real objections occur to 
our minds. Are there not other duties which we 
have to consider? Is there not a duty of vindicating 
justice? Ought not the persistent evil-doer for his 
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own sake and the sake of others to be put under re- 
straint? And, if appeal be made to the example of 
the Heavenly Father, does not that Heavenly Father 
punish sin now in very terrible ways, and will He not 
Himself judge it in the day that is to come? Why 
then does our Lord say nothing of all this ? 
Pie-answer liés~surely-here-.OQur_Lord-is-primarily: 
dealing with the relation of His followers to the hostile 
world, and their relation to that world as they carry 
on His work must be the same that His own has 
been. It is not that our Lord, like Marcion in later 
days, believed that the Heavenly Father was incapable 
of wrath ; He believed the very contrary. Our Lord, 
as saying after saying of His proves, believed that the 
wrath of God against sin was a great reality, to be 
poured out upon the finally impenitent in very awful 
ways. But it was not His task in His earthly life to 
manifest this. He came in His earthly life not to 
condemn the world, but to save the world,' to minister 
to it, to die for it and to rise again.” And to this end 
in His earthly life He practised to the uttermost the 
non-resistance which He enjoins upon His followers. 
Till His “hour” came, He always withdrew before 
the world’s hostility ; when it came, He yielded Him- 
self up to the worst that His enemies could do. He 
remonstrated, He denounced evil, He warned of its 
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future consequences, but He never resisted it. Nor 
was it any part of His earthly mission to right the 
wrongs of others. ‘ Man,” He said, when He was 
asked to do this, ‘“who made me a judge or a divider 
over you?” ? Though He had twelve legions of angels 
at His command He never called upon them to put a 
stop by force to the oppression and cruelty which He 
saw around Him. Though the Jews expected the 
Messiah to do all this, though one day He will do it, 
in His earthly life He refused to do it. The appeal 
of love must be urged to the uttermost before the 
time can come for the exercise of judgment, and it is 
by the Cross, by suffering to the uttermost in making 
the appeal, that the way must lie to the throne of 
judgment. Our Lord’s teaching as to non-resistance, 
like all His teaching, must be interpreted by His own 
example. He means exactly what He says, and He 
does not intend His followers, as they represent Him 
to the world, to qualify it by other considerations. 
“ As He is, even so are we in this world” ;? we are to 
“follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth,”? in His 
bold testimony, in His patient suffering, in His victory 
through suffering. The wrath of God, yes! and— 
strange paradox—“ the wrath of the Lamb,” * will one 
day be manifested, but as Christians, as the “ little 
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flock”! drawn out of the world we have nothing to do 
..with its manifestation. One day indeed we may 
“judge angels,”” but not now. As the representatives 
of the Lord to the world we have nothing to do with 
the establishment of justice either by police action, 
or by military action, or in any way at all except by 
following the Lamb. If indeed members of our own 
body, in spite of all remonstrance, act with injustice 
towards their brethren, we must expel them from our 
society, so that they sink back into the ranks of the 
world from which the Lord has rescued them,*® but 
we are not as Christians charged in any way with the 
present administration or establishment of justice in 
the life of the world. And so our Lord teaches us: 
“Put up again thy sword into its place; for all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword. Or 
thinkest thou that I cannot beseech My Father, and 
He shall even now send Me more than twelve legions 
of angels? How then should the Scriptures be ful-. 
filled, that thus it must be?” 4 For the Church, indi- 
vidually or corporately, to take the sword is an act of 
consummate folly; with the world’s weapons the 
world will always prove the stronger. For the Church 
to take the sword is an expression of distrust in God ; 
He could save us without it, if so He willed. But 
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He does not so will; to suppose that He does is to 
set aside the whole witness of “the Scriptures,” to de- 
clare that their anticipations of the Cross for the Lord 
and for ourselves are without meaning. Retributive 
justice is right and necessary in its own place, and in 
its own time ; even in our patience we are to remember 
that it lies in reserve ; but its place is not the Church 
of God, and its time is not yet. We cannot in our 
attitude towards the world set forth at one and the 
same time the patience of God and the severity of 
God, and though we may witness to both, we have 
now as Christians, like the Lord in His earthly life, 
to manifest the former only. ‘ Avenge not yourselves, 
beloved, but give place unto the wrath” of God: 
“for it is written, Vengeance belongeth unto Me; I 
will recompense, saith the Lord. But if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him to drink : for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” s 

We may hope that we have now convinced the 
most earnest pacificist that we neither desire to set 
aside our Lord’s teaching, nor undervalue the brave 
witness which the pacificist bears to it. There are 
perhaps few things in which the Church has been more 
unfaithful to her Master than in her use of force in the 
conflict against evil. At first she understood her 
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calling, but from the time of Constantine onwards she 
has largely lost sight of it. She has not merely 
exercised discipline over those who desired to be her 
members—that she has done most rightly; she has 
persecuted those who did not desire to be her mem- 
bers, and met force by force. More than this, she has 
blended herself with the world, and often been con- 
tent to help the world to enforce the world’s standards 
in the world’s way, instead of doing her Master’s 
work in her Master’s way. If the distinction between 
the Church and the world has come to seem an unreal 
one, is it not the Church’s fault ? 

- But now it is time to turn to the other side, For 
the pacificist not only objects to the employment of 
force by Christians in the fulfilment of their mission to 
the world; he objects to its employment by the world 
itself for those moral purposes which the world rightly 
recognizes. Amd‘in this we»maintain that he finds no 
justification in our Lord’s teaching. The fact is not 
merely that our Lord expects the kingdoms of the 
world to continue until He returns to establish the 
Kingdom of God, but that He recognizes that they 
have a function to perform, lower indeed than the 
function of the Church, but God-given, and necessary 
in its own place. Our Lord in His earthly life had 
very little to do with the kingdoms of the world, and 
did not, except in His eschatological teaching, fre- 
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quently allude to them. But His attitude towards 
them is shown clearly enough both by word and ex- 
ample. He sees in the authority of the earthly State a 
God-given authority, and He approves of the State’s 


: 


Se 


employment of force in the exercise of it. He does” 


not indeed directly deal with the question of the law- 
fulness of war; war, thanks to the power of Rome, 
lay beyond His earthly experience, But He is quite 
clear, as we shall see, about the rightness of police 
action, and that involves the use of force as war itself 
does. In its police action, the State, as the represen- 
tative of God’s retributive justice, seeks to do justice 
within its own borders; in waging a just war—and we 
are not for a moment attempting to defend any other 
—the State, as the representative of the same justice, 
seeks to defend or establish right outside its own 
borders. The employment of force is as essential to 
the one function as it is to the other. Indeed it is 
quite impossible to draw any hard-and-fast line be- 
tween them. What real difference is there between 
the action taken by the Imperial Government to keep 
in order the wild tribes within the frontiers of the 
Empire, and the action taken by the same Government 
to punish the wild tribes just beyond the frontiers for 
raiding those who are within them? What is the ex- 
act distinction to be drawn between a murderous riot 


to be stopped by the police and a civil war to be 
2 3 * 
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ended by the soldiers? If our Lord’s teaching forbade 
war to the State, it would forbid police action also; it 
is the function of the policeman and of the judge to 
resist him that is evil, just as it is the function of the 
soldier. And so the most clear-headed pacificists see ; 
if Mr. G. B. Shaw makes a sweeping attack upon war 
in Major Barbara he makes an attack equally 
sweeping upon police action in Captain Brassbound's 
Conversion, 

‘New our Lord not only says that we are to render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s;' He Himself 
shows the utmost respect to the judicial authority of 
the State when He comes into contact with it. How 
does He act when He is brought before Pilate? He 
respects the judicial position of the Roman magistrate, 
and gives him full opportunity of arriving at the 
truth. “Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell 
it thee concerning Me?”? No Messianic rising has 
taken place to alarm Pilate; he is allowing himself to 
be made the tool of others. Very carefully our Lord 
explains the true character of His claim to rule. ‘My 
Kingdom is not from this world; if My Kingdom were 
from this world, then would My servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is My 
Kingdom not from hence.” * His kingdom, that is to 
say, has a heavenly origin and will come into existence 


1St, Matthew xxii, 21. 2St. John xviii. 34. 8 Ibid., xviii. 36. 
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by heavenly power ; it does not break the Emperor’s 
peace, or come into conflict with those principles of 
public order which Pilate is bound to maintain. If 
the Lord is a King, it is because He is first a prophet. 
He has come into the world to “ bear witness unto the 
truth,”? and it is only those whose hearts respond to 
the truth, who ‘‘ hear His Voice,” and bow to His au- 
thority. It is only at a later stage, when Pilate in his 
superstitious fears asks a question which has nothing 
to do with his judicial duties, that our Lord refuses 
him an answer.” But even then His respect for 
Pilate’s authority is perfectly clear. “Thou wouldst 
have no authority against Me, except it were given 
thee from above; therefore he that delivered Me unto 
thee hath greater sin.”* Pilate’s judicial authority, 
that is to say, is a God-given authority ; the greatness 
of the sin of Caiaphas lies precisely in this, that he is 
endeavouring to exploit a Divine institution for his own 
evil purpose. 

Now what does our Lord do here except recog- 
nize clearly the authority of the State to employ | 
force in the exercise of justice? If it is not this 
authority which He recognizes, what authority is it? 
The Roman Empire was not a philanthropic institu- 
tion; its value to the world lay in its genius for 
law and order, in its forceful maintenance of justice 


1St. John xviii. 37. 27 bid., xix. 9. 3 Tbid., xix. 11. 
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within its borders, and in the safety which it assured 
to its citizens and subjects from outside aggression. 


__And so the Apostles understood the Lord, = St; Paul 


as..weHave~seen, is quite aware of the duties of 
Christians as Christians; they are not to resist him 
that is evil. But the very next subject of which he 
speaks is their duty to the State, and his language is 
even clearer than the Lord’s. “Let every soul be in 
subjection to the higher powers: for there is no power 
but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of 
God. Therefore he that resisteth the power, withstand- 
eth the ordinance of God. For rulers are not a terror 
to the good work, but to the evil. And wouldst thou 
have no fear of the power? do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise from the same; for he is a 
minister of God to thee for good, But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword 
in vain; for he is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil. . . . For this cause ye 
pay tribute also; for they are ministers of God’s ser- 
vice, attending continually upon this very thing.”! It 
is in entire accordance with this view that he claims 
the privileges of his Roman citizenship, and appeals 
to Cesar when his life is in danger. So also teaches 
St. Peter.2 Nothing surely can be clearer than this 
teaching. So far from the admission of the authority 
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of Cesar being inconsistent with the authority of God, 
it is God Himself who has given Cesar his authority. 
He is to use it to be a terror to the evil work; he is 
not to bear his sword in vain; he is to be an avenger 
for wrath to him that doeth evil. What difference in 
principle does it make whether he uses his God-given 
power to be a terror to murderers within the borders 
of his empire, or to be a terror to invading hosts of 
murderers from beyond them? If he uses his power 
rightly, he is the minister of God for good in the one 
case as in the other. His Christian subjects, like the 
rest, are to pay willingly the taxes which he imposes 
that he may fulfil his God-given function, and keep 
the sword of his justice bright and keen. We are to 
“render ’’—to give back—to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s ; to pay our taxes is but to render our dues. 
We may not do at his behest what our own Master 
forbids; Cesar did not give us our Divine salvation, 
and so he cannot demand the surrender of it. But 
since he protects our property, he may claim our pro- 
perty; since he protects our lives, he may claim our 
lives. It is unhappily true that Czsar may abuse his 
authority. Human tribunals may afford nothing better 
than a travesty of justice, and wars be waged accursed 
of God and man. To denounce such abominations 
is a primary Christian duty. We can have nothing 
but admiration for Mr, Galsworthy’s noble play /us- 
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tice and can go heart and soul with the Society of 
Friends in their denunciation of very many of the 
wars which devastate the world. But the authority of 
the State is none the less God-given, because it is so 
often and so flagrantly abused; as the Lord said, the 
God-given character of the authority makes the abuse 
of it the greater sin. May we not press this point 
upon the Society of Friends? Their great families 
are among the richest in the land; they do not inter- 
pret the command, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon the earth”! with the same rigour as they inter- 
pret the command, “Resist not evil”. Whose image 
and superscription does their money bear? It carries 
the image not only of the King, but of Britannia with 
her shield and trident, and of St. George, not bearing 
the sword in vain; its superscription is the super- 
scription of the armed State. Had the country of 
the Society of Friends accepted their pacificist prin- 
ciples, they would neither have made their fortunes, 
nor could they now retain them. If they cannot 
under any circumstances approve of resistance to evil, 
how can they justify the retention of their wealth? 
We are now ready to summarize the teaching of 
our Lord upon this subject. His teaching as to non- 
resistance is a teaching addressed to His followers, 
and it applies to their individual and to their corpor- 


1St. Matthew vi. 19. 
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ate action alike. In both cases Christians in their 
representation of Christ are to “resist not him that 
is evil”. They are not as His followers the ministers 
of God's retributive justice; to attempt to be so will 
do nothing but hinder the special work which He 
has given them to do, But the kingdoms of the 
world are truly called to represent, however imperfectly, 
the retributive justice of God ; if God has His ‘‘ strange 
work” of judgment, so also have they. By doing 
such imperfect justice as lies within their power, they 
forward God’s purpose, and Christians are to support _ 
them in their God-given task. The mistake which / 
causes so much confusion of thought is the mistake 
of identifying the action of the State with the corpor- 
ate action of Christians as such. The ordinary Chris- 
tian recognizes quite clearly the duty of the State not 
to bear the sword in vain, and then deals with the 
difficulty presented by our Lord’s teaching by main- 
taining that He speaks only of our duty as individuals. 
He thus delivers Himself into the hands of the paci- 
ficist, who at once points out that this limitation is 
quite unwarrantable, and that the principles which 
govern our individual action ought to govern our 
corporate action also. But fallacy lurks in the word 
‘‘our”. It is quite true that our corporate action as 
Christians must be directed, like our individual action, 
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by our Lord’s principles. But the action of the State 
is not corporate Christian action. It is the corporate 
action of a multitude of people, the majority of whom 
understand our Lord’s principles very little, and accept 
them even less than they understand them. We come 
to confuse the two, because, since the unhappy divi- 
sions of Christians render corporate Christian action 
very difficult, we attempt by the action of the State 
to attain the ends which as Christians we desire. 
The corporate action of Christians and the action 
of the State are in fact entirely different things, and 
should be governed by different principles; the 
former by the principles of the Lord, and the latter 
by the highest principles which the majority of the 
citizens can at the moment appreciate. Christians 
should take their part in both forms of activity. The 
work of the State, when rightly carried out, does 
not hinder the special work of Christians in the least ; 
on the contrary, it facilitates it in a variety of ways. 
It enables Christians to “lead a tranquil and quiet 
life” of service “in all godliness and gravity”. It 
keeps alive in the corporate mind that sense of the evil 
of sin and of God’s hostility to it, which the Christian 
method of appeal, taken by itself, might obscure, and 
thus prepares the way for the Christian appeal, much 
as the Mosaic law prepared for it before the Lord 
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came. Moreover, the specially Christian appeal to 
the sinner, the appeal of patience and of love, is all 
the more effective by its very contrast to the method 
of the State; the State provides the background 
against which the Christian appeal stands out. 

But now, it is needless to say, real difficulties 
arise. Your whole argument, it will be said, rests 
upon a dualism which is abstract and unreal. You 
write, on the one hand, as if Christians were a body 
of denationalized missionaries, and, on the other, as 
if the British State were morally “one with Nineveh 
and Tyre”. All this reeks of the sacristy. Chris- 
tians are in fact themselves statesmen, soldiers, judges, 
and policemen, who desire to serve God in their voca- 
tions ; they are not all cathedral dignitaries. More- 
over, the British State is a far nobler thing than you 
allow. It is not just a kingdom of the world; it 
is a Christian nation in action, and so ought to act 
upon Christian principles. Moreover, there is a further 
objection. The action of the State means in practice 
the action of individuals at the command of the State. 
It is the individual airman who drops the bombs, and 
he may be himself a Christian. To say that you may 
do as a member of the State what as a Christian you 
may not do is to take up a position not only intellectu- 
ally unintelligible, but morally most dangerous; it 
will lead you into unreality and hypocrisy. These are 
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serious objections which require serious answers. Our 
reply will be that our Lord’s teaching is as we have 
stated it. It is quite true that it involves difficulties 
both intellectual and moral; but we must endeavour 
to face and deal with them. 

The first remark which we would here make is that 
the main difficulty thus urged upon us is not one 
peculiar to the position here adopted ; it is one which 
in any case we cannot escape. Though we are Chris- 
tians, we are not always employed in activities which 
are exclusively Christian. We have duties to perform 
in many capacities, which limit the time which we can 
give to specially Christian activity. The advice of 
the Apostle to us is: “Let each man abide in that 
calling wherein he was called”.' St. Paul, of course, 
presupposes that the calling is itself a lawful one; it 
is a calling which contributes to the common good in 
one way or another. But he gives his advice, fully 
aware that all callings have claims of their own which 
cannot be set aside. Marriage, for example, is en- 
tirely lawful, but while “ He that is unmarried is care- 
ful for the things of the Lord, how he may please the 
Lord,” “he that is married is careful for the things of 
the world, how he may please his wife”? If we at- 
tempt here to set aside the Apostle’s teaching, and, 
though married, be careful only for “the things of 
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the Lord,” in the narrower sense of that phrase, we 
ruin our married life, and incur far worse distractions 
than a happy married life would ever bring to us. 
Now all this must be remembered in connexion with 
the duty of non-resistance. We are Christians, but 
we are none the less, it may be, fathers, and masters 
of households, and schoolmasters ; in all these capa- 
cities we have duties to perform which cannot be 
carried out without resisting evil; and the command 
to abide in our callings limits the sphere in which our 
action can be guided simply by our Lord’s precepts 
to His witnessing and suffering Church. It is quite 
true that we are thus exposed to the danger of hypo- 
crisy ; we may defend action which really proceeds 
from human passion on the ground that we are the 
instruments of the Divine discipline. But we must 
face the danger, and guard ourselves against it. It 
is just as untrue to say that all punitive action really 
proceeds from personal vengefulness, as it is to say 
that all pacificism really proceeds from cowardice. 
The difficulty that arises, when as Christian individuals 
we take part in State action, is not necessarily greater 
than the difficulty which arises in these other cases. 
If the calling of the soldier or of the statesman is a 
calling which contributes to the common good, and 
our Lord’s teaching about the State ought surely to 
reassure us on this point, the action for which it calls 
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must be action lawful for Christians, and capable of 
being carried through in a right spirit. The difficulties 
of the situation must be met by a right application 
of Christian casuistry, and especially by remember- 
ing the different action which different vocations 
demand. Our Lord Himself left the greater number 
of those who believed in Him to continue in the 
ordinary life of the world ; it was only the few whom 
He called to sell their possessions, and follow Him 
more exactly. So it has been ever since. The ex- 
tent to which we are individually called to the practice 
of non-resistance depends upon the closeness with 
which our vocation identifies us with the special mission 
of our Master. It is most unsuitable, as the Church 
has consistently taught, to the vocation of a priest, 
that he should bear arms; it is, we would add, even 
more unsuitable to his vocation that he should be a 
magistrate. He cannot with any hope of a good 
result sentence a wife-beater one day, and exhort him 
as his parish priest the next. The priest has his own 
way—and that the highest—of contributing to the 
common good; he must not ruin his own way by 
taking part in another which will prejudice it. In 
our own country there is no compulsory military 
service, and, even if it were introduced, those—whether 
priests or lay people—who believed that fighting was 
inconsistent with their Master’s will for them would 
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almost certainly be permitted to serve their country 
in some other way. But they should recognize quite 
frankly two things. The first is that their scruples 
are not shared by the vast majority of their fellow- 
Christians ; there are no more true-hearted servants 
of our Lord than are found among our soldiers and 
sailors. The second is that, should they be called to 
fight, the’ State would be justified in punishing their 
contumacy with great rigour. Since they owe to the 
State the protection of their persons and property, 
they should show, by the spirit in which they accept 
whatever penalty is laid upon them, that they recog-~ 
nize that the State, from its own point of view, is 
quite right in imposing it. 

There remains the supposed difficulty which arises 
from our customary language about a Christian nation. 
If we are a Christian nation, it is urged, ought we not 
to act upon specially Christian principles? Now the 
supposed difficulty arises largely from the looseness of 
the language which we are accustomed to employ. 
Sooner than appear to be pedantic, we tolerate loose 
and inaccurate language in dealing with the most 
important subjects, and then argue from it as though 
it were true and exact. The expression “a Christian 
nation” is an example of this. What ought it to 
mean? It ought to mean, if not a nation consisting 
exclusively of devoted Christians, then at any rate a 
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nation in which Christianity is so entirely in possession, 
that the corporate conscience recognizes the unworldly 
aims of the Lord as its own true aims, and condemns 
all action but that which is based upon them or con- 
sistent with them. Such a nation would certainly no 
longer be a kingdom of the world; the Kingdom of 
God would have already come in it far more than it 
has ever come even in the life of the Church of Christ ; 
it would be a nation that would have the right to 
take no anxious thought for the morrow, and which 
might act as the pacificist demands. If it were attacked 
it would take joyfully the spoiling of its possessions, 
knowing that it had a better possession, and an abiding 
one ;! it would count not its life dear unto itself that 
it might finish its course, and the ministry which it 
had received from the Lord Jesus.” 

But such a nation as this has never existed, nor do 
our Lord’s words lead us to expect that it ever will 
exist. When we speak of ourselves as a Christian 
nation, we mean, as we have seen, something which 
falls immeasurably short of this, The Gospel has 
been extensively preached among us, and the Church 
extended to us. Our nation contains a great number 
of sincere and earnest Christians, and to some extent 
they leaven the mass. Through their influence in the 
past and in the present many, who make little or no 
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profession of religion, recognize many Christian prin- 
ciples far more than they would otherwise do, and 
earnestly seek themselves to act upon them and to ex- 
tend their influence. But there remain a vast number 
who recognize definitely Christian principles little, if 
at all, and the governing classes have their full share 
of these. Now, while this is so, we are not yet a 
Christian nation in any sense which here concerns us. 
National professions of Christianity, in so far as they 
exist, outworn theories about the Church being identi- 
cal with the nation, have nothing to do with the matter ; 
we are concerned with facts. Our national aims for the 
most part are as yet aims of this world only, which we 
seek to attain by the ordinary methods of the world. 
And, this being so, the only service we are as yet likely 
to render as a nation to the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose, is the service which the kingdoms of the 
world have always been able to render. God asks 
little more of us, as at present we are. We may call 
ourselves a Christian nation, if we will, but God does 
not extend to us the high calling of His Church, be- 
cause we employ this misleading language. The 
nations of the world are one thing, and the Church of 
God is another, and we cannot rightly condemn our 
own nation, or refuse our support to it, because it does 
not corporately act upon principles which it does not 


corporately recognize. All that can be expected of 
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the State, as all that can be expected of the individual 
citizen, is faithfulness to the best light which is at 
present possessed. It is the duty of the Church to 
enlighten and raise the corporate conscience, and we 
need set no limit to the possibilities of doing so. But 
the immediate duty ofall is faithfulness to present light. 
No one knows better than the pacificist that the com- 
mon conscience of Englishmen, so far from regarding 
war as necessarily wrong, regards it in some cases as 
nothing less than a solemn duty, and in many others as 
entirely justifiable. When such casesarise, the pacificist 
himself, if he cares more for the moral progress than for 
the material comfort of his people, ought to desire his 
country to go to war, and look forward with profound 
apprehension to its future, if it does not. A refusal 
to fight would not really mean that the nation was 
becoming more Christian; it would mean that it had 
become less courageous, that it cared more for ease 
than for honour or for justice. We do not at all blame 
the pacificist for his ardent hope, that his country 
may come to make our Lord’s unworldly aims its 
own; would that it might be so! But we do blame 
him for weakening his country’s hands, when he 
ought to see that it is performing the highest duty 
that it knows. Those who say that we are fighting 
for Christianity do not really mean that the Kingdom 
of the Lord can be either established or defended by 
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the Dreadnought and the shell; His Kingdom, they 
know, is not from this world. What they mean is that 
we are fighting for those principles of justice and mercy 
which have entered into the texture of our corporate 
life, and that—thank God—is true. 

And Christians who are not pacificists will go farther 
than this. They will indeed desire that their country 
should “seek peace and ensue it”! ardently; they will 
strive to make all men see that the love of their 
country is no more inconsistent with the love of other 
countries than the right desire for our own good is in- 
consistent with the desire for the good of our neigh- 
bours ; they will recognize, and lead others to recognize, 
the mission of other nations as well as the mission of 
their own; they will, where nothing higher is involved 
than material interests, urge upon their countrymen 
not only the wisdom, but the duty, of rather “ taking 
wrong”? than appealing to the arbitrament of war. 
But believing, as they do, that the maintenance of 
justice is a duty laid upon the State, they will desire 
to see the State able, as well as willing, to perform it. 
“Defend the poor and fatherless ; see that such as are 
in need and necessity have right. Deliver the outcast 
and poor: save them from the hand of the ungodly.” 
Whatever we are called to do we are also called to be 
* ready to do, We shall desire the reduction of arma- 
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ments as, but only as, we desire the reduction of the 
police. Neither armaments nor police would be neces- 
sary but for human sin, and both are necessary only in 
so far assin makes them so. But further than this we 
ought not to go, lest, when God calls, we be found 
unable to answer. If we are called to bear the sword, 
we are called to “bear it not in vain”. 


Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear’t that th’ opposéd may beware of thee. 


The State should be “The Happy Warrior,” as 
Wordsworth has so nobly described him. Then we 
shall the more love it, and the more gladly die for it. 
If it calls us to go with it “one mile” we shall go 
with it “twain”? 


1 St. Matthew v. 41. 


III. 
THE HUMILIATION OF WAR. 
I. ENGLAND MORALLY BOUND TO DECLARE WAR. 


THE attitude towards the war taken up by the writers 
of this book is, that on 4 August, 1914, there was no 
other alternative open to Great Britain but that which 
lay between declaring war on Germany and being 
guilty of a breach of her pledged word, which would 
have been nothing less than infamous. With that 
attitude I am in entire agreement. I do not say, J 
do not pretend to believe, that there were no considera- 
tions of policy, no questions of our own national safety 
after the war, which would have led our rulers to de- 
clare war in any case, and which, even if we had been 
in no way pledged to assist Belgium in the main- 
tenance of her neutrality, would yet have made our 
Government unwilling to stand by and see France 
beaten to pieces, robbed of her colonies, and reduced 
to the rank of a third-rate Power. But the fact that a 
53 
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particular course of action, which one’s conscience ap- 
proves as morally just and right, is also expedient 
and even necessary, does not make it at all less just 
and right. When duty and advantage seem to point 
in the same direction there is, of course, a special 
obligation laid upon us to make sure that we are not 
more or less unconsciously deceiving ourselves, and 
imagining that course of action to be right to which 
we are in reality only attracted because it is advantage- 
ous. But when the moral obligation to adopt any 
given course has been clearly established at the bar of 
conscience and of reason (and the moral obligation 
which we were under to come to the assistance of 
Belgium seems to me established beyond dispute), the 
fact that such a course of action is also dictated by 
motives of policy does not affect its moral rightness. 
Germans, and pro-German apologists, brush aside our 
arguments about our obligations to Belgium with the 
assertion that we should never have troubled about 
the fate of Belgium if it had not suited us to make it 
a casus belli. This, of course, is a statement which 
can neither be proved nor disproved. Personally, I am 
convinced it is false. And I base my opinion, not on 
the explicit declarations of statesmen of proved honour 
and probity, though I think such declarations worthy 
of all credence, but rather on the fact that I know 
many people, who would have opposed England’s 
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participation in the war had Germany respected 
Belgian neutrality, who are in favour of the war 
because of that great initial crime of the invasion of 
Belgium. But even if we were to admit, which I do 
not fora moment propose to do, that we should not 
have declared war because of Germany’s violation of 
Belgium, and apart from motives of policy, such an 
admission, though it might lessen the moral credit of 
our rulers, would in no way lessen the moral right- 
ness of the action taken. We have the authority of 
Schiller for the contention that an act, morally right in 
itself, does not cease to be morally right, nor do we 
cease to have acted morally. ‘Even granted that 
there was a probability that we should have acted 
differently, if it had given us any trouble or deprived 
us of any pleasure.”! We may, therefore, declare, 
with no uncertain voice, that England acted rightly 
in declaring war, that she could not without infamy 
have acted differently, and that now she is actually 
engaged in war, all her sons and daughters are morally 
bound to face all dangers and suffer all privations to 
see the war through to a successful end. 


1+ Gesetzt auch, es ware eine Wahrscheinlichkeit vorhanden, dass 
wir anders handeln wiirden, wenn es uns Schmerz machte oder ein 
Vergniigen entzége” (Ueber den moralischen Nutzen dsthetischer 
Sitten): Schiller, Werke (Stuttgart, 1867), vol. xii., p. 222). 
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Il WAR ALWAYS MORALLY WRONG. 


I have stated what may be called the case for this 
war as strongly as possible, but not a whit more strongly 
than I believe to be right. I do not propose to go on 
and, as it were, whittle away anything of what I have 
said. And if anything that I say seems to tend in that 
direction, I would beg my readers to remember that 
such is not my intention. My powers of expression 
will be at fault, nothing else. At the risk of being 
tedious I will re-assert my conviction, to which I am 
entirely wedded, that from the moment Germany made 
clear her intention to violate Belgian neutrality, Great 
Britain was morally committed to war, and could only 
have kept out of it at the cost of moral infamy. Yet 
I am still, and I think I always shall be, deeply con- 
vinced that, judged by the highest standards, war is al- 
ways, and under all circumstances, wrong. I believe the 
command, “ Thou shalt do no murder,” ' is, according to 
those standards, as binding on States as on individuals. 
I believe that when Christ said, “ Resist not evil,” ? He 
meant His command to be taken seriously and literally 
by His disciples. And I am so far from believing, 
with the so-called eschatological school of critics, that 
Christ’s teaching was given as a kind of interimethik, 
suitable to men and women who looked from moment 
to moment for the destruction of the present order and 


1 Exodus xx, 13. 2St. Matthew v. 39. 
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the appearance of a new Heaven and a new earth, that 
I believe there is nothing in which our Blessed Lord 
shows His knowledge of the real constitution and 
nature of man more clearly or more profoundly than 
in His directions as to non-resistance. I profoundly 
disbelieve in the possibility of any good coming of war, 
and I regard all talk about war in itself being a moral 
purge, and a wholesome discipline, and a school of 
character, and all the rest of it, as being either pro- 
foundly immoral and anti-Christian, or mere moral 
platitudes. If people who make use of such talk mean 
no more than that good men, filled with the Spirit of 
God, can by His Grace so use the trials and temptations 
of war as to be morally better for what they go through, 
they enunciate an obvious, and quite valueless platitude. 
All trials and temptations can be so used. If they 
mean that there is in war. itself anything ennobling or 
good, or that it is ever anything but a monstrous crime, 
man’s crowning imbecility and folly, I can only say 
that I dissent utterly. As for any good coming out of 
war, on the principle of good coming out of evil, I can 
only say that the view seems to meabsurd. I cannot 
believe that good ever comes out of evil any more than 
I could believe that thorns bear grapes or thistles figs.’ 
Evil may, by a great expenditure of spiritual force, 
be overcome of good,” but the only thing that ever comes 
of evil is evil. And so I am forced to condemn war 


_ 1St. Matthew vii. 16. 2 Romans xii. a1. 
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as always and everywhere bad; a thing contrary to the 
law of God and the explicit teaching of His Son; a 
thing contrary to the highest, and therefore the true, 
nature of man; a thing at once wicked and foolish, a 
crime and a blunder. And yet I am still sure that we 
were morally bound to go to war, and that any other 
course would have been infamous. Is it possible to 
reconcile these two seemingly contradictory opinions ? 

This is a really important question and one which 
I believe concerns thousands of earnest and thought- 
ful Christians. Their whole moral being revolts at 
the thought of war. They have for years hated the 
thought of it, dreaded the possibility of it, cherished 
the conviction that such a crime as a great European 
war was impossible. Now that the thing has actually 
come upon them must they revise the moral judg- 
ments of a lifetime, and, in the heat and distraction of 
war-time, condemn as wrong opinions formed, it may 
be, by years of thought and of prayer, in the past times 
of quiet and peace? On the other hand, their moral 
nature revolts with equal, if possible with greater, 
violence, against the awful crime of Germany’s treat- 
ment of Belgium. Can it be wrong to defend, or, fail- 
ing to defend, can it be wrong to avenge, a peaceful 
nation which only asked to be allowed to live quietly 
with its neighbours and honourably to fulfil to all 
other nations its obligations, and which has been 
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subjected, in the course of a wanton and unprovoked 
attack, to sufferings and outrages to which no parallel 
can be found in the warfare of any civilized nations 
for centuries? If it were a clear issue between re- 
ligion and patriotism, between being true to one’s 
Divine Master and true to one’s country, it would be 
hard enough, but still there are plenty of people who, 
like the Christians of the first centuries, would not 
hesitate to choose the higher loyalty. For after all it 
would be no new test for the disciple of Christ who, 
in every age, has had to run counter to the lower 
loyalties of his age and country, and, for his Master’s 
sake, to forsake brethren and sisters and father and 
mother and wife and lands. But is there here a clear 
issue between religion and patriotism, between Christ 
and one’s country? Can it be a Christian duty to 
forsake Belgium in her hour of need? Is there no 
obligation on nations, as on men, having sworn unto 
one’s neighbour to disappoint him not?! Has Christ 
no word to speak to us of Louvain? Yet to admit 
that war is right is not merely to surrender a cherished 
opinion. No, indeed! it is to strike at the very founda- 
tions of one’s Christian belief and to reduce the whole 
system of Christian ethics to a mere chaos of discon- 
nected and arbitrary commands, Is there any way 
out of this dilemma? 


1 Psalm _xv. 5. 
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Ill. Ir 1s NoT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO DO RIGHT. 


Y™ Personally, I find the solution that I need, and a 


perfectly full and sufficient one, in the conviction that 
it is not always possible to act rightly. I say that 
England was bound to declare war, and there is a 
sense in which it may be said that she was right to do 
so. But only in the sense in which a man acts rightly 
in choosing the least wrong, the least evil, of two ill 
alternatives. The condition of Europe, of the whole 
world at the beginning of August, 1914, was such 
that there was no right: course open to us, merely a 
choice of evil alternatives. Jam surethat my country 
made the right choice and chose the least of two 
monstrous evils. I cannot say that therefore war is 
in any real sense right. For I hold that there was no 
right course open, We were so tied and bound by 
the chain of our sins, and of the sins of our environ- 
ment, and of the age and society in which we live, that 
right action, in the sense of action such as conscience 
could truly approve, was impossible. We had, by our 


own past misconduct, lost the power to act rightly. 


Let me take an illustration or two of what I mean 
when I say that it is not always possible to do right. 
Suppose a woman has been false to her husband and 
then, when the infatuation is over, truly repents, 


What should she do? She may break her husband’s 
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heart and disgrace her children, and bring her parents’ 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, or she may embark 
on a lifetime of lies, spoken or acted. Which alterna- 
tive is the best will depend on circumstances, and can 
only be determined for each case separately, since there 
is no answer universally agreed on to the question, 
“Should the woman tell?” But one thing is certain, 
namely that it is a choice of evils. There is no right 
course, for, whichever course the woman takes, she 
must inflict undeserved shames and wrongs on the 
innocent. The woman sacrificed at once the power to 
act justly, and the right to expect to be able to do 
so, when she sinned. She sowed evil; can she expect 
to reap good? 

But let us take an example from which the factor of 
personal ill-doing is absent. When I was in South 25 
Africa a man was telling me how he and his wife had 
taken part in the defence of a lonely farm in Matabele- 
land during a raid. As soon as he began talking about 
it, his wife got up and said: “Well, I’ll leave you and 
Mr. Green to finish your talk. I’ve got things to do.” 
When she was gone out of the room her husband ex- 
plained that she could never bear talking or thinking 
of it. She had stood behind him, loading as he fired, 
and when things were at their worst had said, “ Percy, 
you won’t let them take me alive, will you?” Her 
husband: had promised to keep two cartridges, one 
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for her and one for himself. There was his alterna- 
tive. On the one hand to kill a large number of his 
fellow-men and to end by shooting his wife and then 
committing suicide, and on the other to leave the 
woman he loved and had sworn to protect to death 
and worse than death. Of course, as my host said, 
“No decent fellow would hesitate what todo”. But 
can we call such actions right? They may be right in 
the sense that they are the least of two evil alternatives. 
But they are only relatively right because past ill-doing 
has prevented any really right course from being pos- 
sible. For notice this, that in both cases it is past ill- 
doing, individual or social, which prevents there being 
a right course. If the woman had not sinned she 
might have done her duty alike to herself, her children, 
and her husband. If from the first moment that the 
white man went to South Africa he had looked on 
himself as God’s servant sent there for the uplifting of 
the native races, and had tried to serve them instead 
of exploiting them, my friend might have walked un- 
armed among the Matabele as for eighty years the 
Quakers of Massachusetts walked unarmed among five 
mutually hostile tribes of Red Indians. But “evil 
from evil, wrong from wrong ; just is the wheel, swerv- 
ing not a hair,” and by the time my friend came to 
| Matabeleland there was no right course left. 

So in this war I cannot doubt that the glaring con- 
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tradiction, of which many people have been conscious, 
between the two statements :— 

I, We were morally bound to go to war; 

2. All war is morally wrong ; 
statements which seem mutually destructive, yet neither 
of which we can reject or deny, is meant to force us 
to go forward to the reconciling statement :— 

3. We were, through our own fault, in a position in 
which it was impossible to do right. ¢ 

This last statement does really supply a reconcilia- 
tion, for it brings out the real meaning of the two 
previous ones. When we say that we were morally 
bound to declare war, we do not mean—at least we 
ought not to mean—that war had in some way become 
morally right. What we mean, or ought to mean, is, 
that we had, by our own fault and the fault of others, 
got to such a pass that no right course remained open, 
and that the horrible alternative of war was less bad 
than the only other alternative. When we say that 
war is an evil we do not or should not mean, that 
it is the only or even the greatest of all possible evils, 
We may say, like Jehane in The Haystack in the 
Floods : 

For in such wise they hem me in, 


I cannot choose but sin and sin 
Whatever happens. 
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IV. THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCH. 


To many readers, no doubt, this long drawn-out 
discussion will seem mere hair-splitting. They will 
feel inclined to exclaim impatiently: “What does it 
matter whether we say that we were right to declare 
war, or that it was the best of two alternatives, both 
evil?” Everybody recognizes, of course, that war is 
a deplorable thing. No one, at least in England, 
wanted it. But there was no honourable course open 
to us but to declare war, and we were right to do as we 
did. Quiteso! Butsurely it is worth while inquiring 
how it comes about that this monstrous, this appal- 
ling disaster became unavoidable, inevitable. Can it 
be that this has come to pass and there is no one to 
blame? If wecould once recognize that it was because 
of our own sins (I mean thesins ofall menand all nations, 
not simply ours to the exclusion of those of Germany, 
or Germany’s to the exclusion of ours), there would be 
hope. For what has been ill done in the past might 
be amended in the future. But if so awful a disaster 
has fallen on us through nobody’s fault, then it becomes 
a very serious question whether one can any longer 
believe in the Divine governance of the world. 

Now, I do not hesitate to say that, rightly viewed, 
none of the tragedies of this awful war are comparable 
with the tragedy involved in the total failure of the 
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Church to give her children any effective lead in this 
matter. And when I speak of the Church I do not 
mean the bishops and clergy alone, for I have never 
been guilty of the heresy of thinking that the Church 
is composed of, or even adequately represented by, the 
clergy alone. Nor do I mean the Church in England 
alone ; for—with the possible exception of a rather 
belated appeal issued by the Roman Catholic bishops 
in Germany—I have seen nothing to lead one to sup- 
pose that the failure of the Church in other countries 
has been any less marked that in our own. Nor do I 
mean the Church of England alone; for the failure of 
the Nonconformists seems to me to have been as com- 
plete as ours. Indeed, when we consider their tradi- 
tions in the matter of war, and their greater freedom 
of action as compared with an Established Church, I 
am not sure that their failure, if not more complete, 
which it could hardly be, is not less excusable. 

How complete was the failure to summon the nation 
to serious examination of conscience, and to deep and 
humble penitence cannot, I think, be exaggerated. 
One may search the ecclesiastical Press, the sermons 
and speeches of our leaders of thought, lay and clerical, 
and the great mass of ephemeral literature, which 
sprang into existence with the war, and find small 
signs of humiliation, penitence, or sense of sin. Every- 
where pulpit, platform, and Press alike resounded to 
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what it was fashionable to describe as “ fearless vindi- 
cations of the righteousness of our cause”. As if the 


fact that in the end it was Germany and not we who 


precipitated the outburst of war exhausted the moral 
possibilities of the situation. That it was Germany 
and not we who did it, and that the guilt of this war 
is theirs and not ours, is no doubt perfectl tly tn true, | and 
we may be deeply thankful for it. But t ‘that we > aay 
justhy concentrate our gaze on the last few weeks be- 
fore the declaration = war and ignore the forty years 


‘a "that prepared for it? or that there is nothing in those 


“forty years to supply ample cause for national peni- 
tence, I cannot believe. Yet the pained and offended 
astonishment, the almost comic bewilderment and in- 
dignation, with which the general public greeted the 
few men who dared to suggest that the war might be 
a judgment of God, and that a day of national humilia- 
tion and repentance would not be out of place, proved 
alike how strange such an idea was to the thoughts of 
most men, and how grievously the Church had failed 
in allowing such a thought (so close to the very heart 
of all religion, and so closely in agreement with the 
teaching of the Bible and the Prayer Book) so to fade 
from the minds of men. I want to make my point of 
view quite clear. Whether the reader will agree with it 
or not is, of course, a different matter. But I want at 
any rate to be sure that he understands it. I will 
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therefore throw my argument into the form of a series 
of alternatives :— 

(2) Either this world is governed and controlled by 
a Divine intelligence, or it is not. | 

As to the answer which the Church would give to 
such a proposition there can be no doubt. The day the 
Church, in obedience to deistic or atheistic teachings 
of a science which has overstepped its true bound- 
aries, surrenders belief in a God ‘whose never-fail- 
ing providence ordereth all things both in heaven 
and earth,” itsurrenders everything which justifies its 
existence. A Christian must believe that the affairs 
of this world are governed and controlled by God. 

(6) Either this war was permitted by God for some 
good reason or for no good reason. 

Here again there can be no hesitation as to the 
Church’s answer. If the first proposition involved the 
existence of a personal God, this second one involves 
His goodness. We cannot think that God has per- 
mitted so great a calamity in mere caprice.' 


1T have noticed that since the war many preachers have tried to 
defend the goodness and power of God by denyingithat He can be said 
to have sent this war. Itis, they say, the fruit of man’s sin alone, 
and for the sinful act of will God cannot be held responsible, since He 
endowed man with Free Will. But this attempted solution of what 
is really only a special case of the problem of evil, is faulty, as it does 
not rest on a right conception of two factors of the problem, namely: 
(i.) the nature of God’s omnipotence; and (ii.) the difference between 


is 
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(c) Since there is nothing God desires more than 
(perhaps nothing He desires at all except) the moral 
perfection of man, such a good reason for the war can 
only be to call man to repentance. 

The chief reason why the Church hesitates to say 
boldly that this war is a judgment of God is that such 
a statement conveys to the minds of most men the 
idea that God is a cruel, vengeful and angry judge 
rather than a loving Father. But that is because, in 
years of ease, pleasure-seeking, and forgetfulness of 
spiritual things, we have come to look on pleasure and 
comfort as the supreme if not the only goods, and 
pain and suffering as the only evils. If the Church 
had realized the meaning of the words, “ What shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” ! it would have been able to teach 
its children that a truly loving Father will send any 
sufferings and trials on His children rather than suffer 
them to exchange their true good for things that can 
never satisfy the needs of immortal souls. 


freedom of the will, and the power to give effect to each act of will in 
the physical universe. Man isa free being and he therefore alone is 
responsible for each sinful act of will. But God decides whether any 
act of will shall come to effect, and so nothing happens without His 
permission, I have tried to give a popular statement of this problem 
in a little tract: Can We Still Believe in a Heavenly Father ? 
(Published by R. Jackson, Leeds, 4d.). Full treatment of the matter 
would involve a book on The Problem of Evil. 


1St. Mark viii. 38. 
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(@) If this war has been indeed sent by God to re- 
call the nations to Himself, then the best and quickest 
way to end it is for us to “humble ourselves under 
the Almighty hand of God ”. 

One of the most spiritually-minded men I know has 
steadily refused, since the war began, to discuss the 
naval or military situation. He says, with an admir- 
able humility, that he is not competent to express any 
opinion on such subjects. But he always met the 
statements that the war would be over ‘‘ before Christ- 
mas,” “‘ before Easter,” “ before August,” ‘in the early 
autumn,” etc., with the declaration that he did not 
believe or even hope it. We are not ready, he says, 
for peace yet, and he declares that the hoardings on 
the streets are enough to recall, to the mind of any 
serious man, the words, “Shall I not visit for these 
things, saith the Lord, and shall not my soul be avenged 
on such a nation as this?” ! We have neither forsaken 
our national sins, he declares, nor turned in penitence 
to God. And I think he is right.- We are not yet fit 
to conquer. 

The failure of the Church lies in this, that it did 
not summon the nation, when war broke out, to a 
searching examination of conscience, and a deep peni- 
tence for sin. And so far it has not even yet done it. 
What further chastisements may be needed to bring 


1 Jeremiah v. 9. 
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us to our knees I do not know. But I have that trust 
in the mercy and goodness of God that I am sure that 
what is needed to do it will not be allowed to be 
wanting. 


V. WHAT ARE THE FAULTS WHICH HAVE PRO- 
DUCED THE WAR? 


But mere vague denunciations of the wickedness of 
our nation, or of the world at large, are of little use. 
If things are to be any better in the future, the Church 
must try so to diagnose the ailments of our time as to 
be able to lay its finger on the spot and say: ‘‘ Here 
is the evil, and of such and such a nature is the disease ”. 
I do not mean that the Church should say in detail 
what is the nature of the political action which should 
be attempted, or the social reforms which should be 
undertaken, to cure the evils when they are clearly 
seen. That I take to be the work of the politician, 
and though the line which separates the sphere of the 
Christian teacher and prophet from that of the active 
politician is one not easy to trace, yet there is such a 
line, and the Church’s teachers never transgress it 
without doing harm. Much of the outcry against the 
parson in politics is, I think, due to the mistake made 
by some clergy of wishing to be doers instead of 
teachers. Indeed, it would be an interesting and per- 
haps not uninstructive task to uphold the paradox that 
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much of the failure of the Churches has been due to 
the fact that the ministers of all denominations have 
foolishly tried to practise what they preach, instead of 
being content to say to their people, ‘‘ This is the way ; 
walk ye in it,” } and then to “ give themselves to prayer 
and the ministry of the word”.? But that point needs 
a fuller discussion than I can give it at the moment.’ 
We must now direct our attention to the question of 
what are the special sins which have led to the war, 
or, to put our question in a different form, what are 
the special ways in which the Church has failed. And 
here it will be well to distinguish between those sins 
and failings which are truly fundamental, as causes of 
the war, and those which, while we may recognize 
them as things for which God may most justly punish 
us, and for which deep penitence is due, are yet not to 
be regarded as having directly caused the war. If we 
put the first kind of sins into Class A and the second 
into Class B, we shall, I think, find several curious facts 
come to light, as for instance :— 

(2) The sins of Class B (hatred, drunkenness, lust, 
gambling, commercial dishonesty, forgetfulness of duty, 
neglect of spiritual things) are sins which mark only a 
partial failure of the Church, the failure, that is to say, 

1 Isaiah xxx, 21. 2 Acts vi. 4. 

3See an article by the present writer in The Church Times for 


30 December, 1910, entitled The Activity of the Clergy in Every 
Good Work. 
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to persuade the world to accept and follow its often 
repeated teaching. But sins of Class A (the failure to 
put into practice the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount about non-resistance and evangelical poverty) 
are sins which mark a total failure of the Church, a 
failure, that is to say, to have any definite teaching at 
all, or to realize that any such teaching can reasonably 
be expected of it. 

(6) The sins of Class B are those common at all 
times to sinful men and are such as the Church has 
always had to cry out against. But the sins of Class 
A are those which the Church ought specially to be 
attacking at the present time, since, in that orderly 
evolution of Christian morals in which the work of 
God the Holy Ghost is manifested in the ethical sphere 
parallel to the evolution of the material universe, the 
present seems to be the time for an advance at those 
points. For who can doubt that the questions of in- 
ternational peace, and of poverty and destitution, are 
the problems of the day to which the Christian Church 
must address itself ? 

(¢) While sins of Class B are common to human 
nature and are hardly likely ever to be wholly eradi- 
cated, they are also symptoms which are bound to 
show themselves when there are any specially evil con- 
ditions of the whole body, and can only be attacked 
with lasting success by addressing ourselves to the 
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cure of sins of Class A. All attempts to deal with 
them will be unsuccessful, till we have made some 
serious attempt at what is the real task of the Church 
to-day, namely, to think out, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, a workable doctrine of non-resistance 
and a workable doctrine of evangelical poverty. 

(dz) The sins of Class A are those which have im- 
mediately and directly produced the war, since the 
war is rooted and grounded in the economic needs of 
Germany and in her belief that those needs can only 
be met by the exercise of physical force. 

(e) Finally, for practical reasons the Church should 
at the present time address itself to the question of 
dealing with sin of the Class A, since the plain man is 
very little likely to respond to a summons to work for 
a world from which all drunkenness, lust, laziness, 
dishonesty, and godlessness are banished, since he does 
not believe in the possibility of such a world. He 
thinks, probably quite rightly, that, human nature 
being what it is, we shall always have such sins with 
us. On the other hand, he is quite ready for a forward 
movement in the matter of sins of Class A. Not only 
is there a great mass of opinion definitely formulated 
on the subject of peace, and of social betterment, but 
there is a far greater body of as yet unformulated semi- 
articulate feeling after a more literal acceptance of the 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount. And even the 
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plainest of plain men is coming to see that war, as a 
way of settling international disputes, is if possible 
even more silly than it is wicked, and that the condi- 
tion of a vast number of men and women in every 
country of the world is at least as dangerous to civili- 
zation as it is disgraceful to Christianity. It is, there- 
fore, the clear duty of the Church to address itself to 
this task. 


VI. THE CHURCH AND THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


On the question of international peace we must, I 
fear, admit that the record of the Church in every 
country has been bad. I know how difficult it is either 
to prove or to disprove those vague accusations so 
often brought against the Church, that it has failed 
to do this or that which the discontented person thinks 
it should have done. Very often a close examina- 
tion of the complaints made against the Church will 
reveal the fact that what the speaker really means is 
that the clergy (whom he foolishly regards as one with 
the whole Church) have not neglected their proper 
duty of prayer and the ministry of the Word to do 
something which is clearly the duty of the laity. But 
I do not think that the charge that the Church has 
failed to preach the duty of peace or to denounce war 
can be met in this way. After all, though it may be 
extremely difficult to define and locate the voice of 
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the Church, yet there is such a thing, and on some 
questions it speaks and has spoken clearly. Can it be 
said that the Church has spoken clearly in condemna- 
tion of war? Doubtless from time to time arch- 
bishops, bishops, and other leaders have paid a little 
formal lip homage to the idea that peace is desirable, 
but is there any country in Europe where the move- 
ment for international peace has had the full weight 
of Christian public opinion behind it? Has the full 
force of the Church’s authoritative teaching been 
thrown on the side of the reduction of armaments, the 
reference of international disputes to arbitration, and 
the condemnation, as positively sinful and displeasing 
to God, of provocative speech and action between 
nations? Nay, may we not go further and say that 
in every country the official representatives of Christi- 
anity have been steadily hostile to any active peace 
propaganda, and the bulk of Church people in conse- 
quence ignorant and apathetic on the subject? It is 
an unpleasant and invidious task raking up the faults 
and failings of the past, but on the other hand I do 
want to bring home to my readers the reality of the 
Church’s failure in this matter, and to bring before 
their minds a point of view the justice or injustice 
of which they may judge for themselves. As long 
ago as 1911 I wrote in The Manchester Guardian 
lamenting the habit, common among clergy, of speak- 
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ing of war as a wholesome, if bitter, tonic and spiritual 
purge. I was somewhat sharply taken to task for 
what I had written, and was assured by my corre- 
spondents that no clergyman would ever adopt such 
an attitude. I was immediately spared the trouble of 
defending myself by the appearance of the report in 
the papers ofa sermon, preached in York Minster by 
one of our spiritual leaders in the North, on exactly 
the lines I had deplored. Again, in May, 1912, Lord 
Haldane approached the Rural Dean of Willesden to 
ascertain what would be the attitude of the Church of 
England to an offer by the War Office to appoint a 
Church of England chaplain, with certain pay and 
allowances, in return for each hundred men whom the 
Church could persuade to enlist. As far as I could 
judge from the report, the suggestion was extremely 
well received. I protested at the time, that for ‘the 
clergy and prominent lay Churchmen acting with 
them” (I quote from the Church Guardian of to 
May 1912) to act as recruiting officers for the Terri- 
torial Army was clean contrary to the principles of a 
religion of peace and good-will. Several clergy wrote 
to me declaring that, on the contrary, it was the duty 
of every clergyman who was loyal to his King and 
Country to strain every nerve to secure recruits. And 
one of those who then wrote on the subject has since 
written triumphantly to claim that the course of events 
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has since proved him right. But the very claim to 
have been proved right by the course of events shows 
that my correspondent, incommon probably with the 
great mass of Churchmen, lay and clerical alike, has 
not yet grasped the point of view I am trying to ad- 
vance. No course of events, I maintain, can ever 
prove that a professed servant of the Prince of Peace 
was right to support war or warlike preparations. If 
my correspondent had said, ‘‘I was always sure a 
world war was inevitable ; you believed that it might 
be avoided. I have been proved right,” I might have 
agreed with him. Though, even then, there would 
remain the question how far his belief, and that of 
some millions like him here and in Germany, produced 
the very inevitableness of war which he speaks of. 
But when he says that a Christian, being certain that 
war is inevitable, is thereby justified in getting ready 
for it, I think he confuses that which our past sins 
have made inevitable with that which is morally 
right. And the whole object of this essay from first 
to last is to demonstrate that those things are not 
identical. 

If a Christian is convinced that war in the near 
future is inevitable, his first duty, I maintain, would 
be to ascertain what causes have worked to produce 
so deplorable a state of things, and having ascertained 
them to try and curethem. And if he were persuaded 
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that the time for averting war was already hopelessly 
past, and that therefore it was his duty as a patriot to 
prepare ‘himself and his country for so horrible a 
calamity, even then I hold that it would be his duty 
as a follower of Christ to go on labouring for peace, 
and for each ounce of effort devoted to preparation for 
war there should have been a corresponding effort 
towards educating opinion as to the imbecility and 
wickedness of such a way of attempting to settle 
human differences. But can it be said that there has 
been such an effort by the Church? I reply reluc- 
tantly, but with no doubt as to the justice of the charge, 
that there has been little or no such effort. Lecky, 
in his Azstory of European Morals, says: “In look- 
ing back with our present experience, we are driven to 
the melancholy conclusion that, instead of diminishing 
the number of wars, ecclesiastical influence has actually, 
and very seriously, increased it. We may look in vain 
for any period since Constantine in which the clergy 
as a body exerted themselves to repress the military 
spirit, or to prevent or abridge a particular war with 
an energy at all comparable to that which they dis- 
played in stimulating the fanaticism of the crusaders, 
in producing the atrocious massacres of the Albigenses, 
in embittering the religious contests that followed the 
Reformation.” * I fear there can be little doubt that, 


1Lecky, History of European Morals, vol, ii. p. 269. 
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if strongly worded, this is yet substantially correct. 
The most effective, constant and consistent opposition 
to war has come from men of the Socialist and Labour 
movements—men often divorced from all religion— 
rather than from Christians. As lately as June, 1914, 
I wrote on this subject: “In the meanwhile what are 
the Churches doing? If they cannot educate the 
people in this matter, or if their influence is on the 
wrong side, they stand eternally discredited. This is 
the question of the day. Is the Church of Christ dumb 
on it?” The events of the year that has elapsed since 
I wrote those words have not made me regret writing 
them. No penitence on the part of the Church for 
its failure to preach the duty of peace and the wicked- 
ness of war, can be too deep. 

It is impossible to review the evidence for foreign 
countries in a few sentences, nor have I the necessary 
knowledge to do so if it were possible. But I fear 
things abroad have been worse and not better than in 
England. Thus, writing in 1911, M. Paul Sabatier, ina 
singularly temperate and sympathetic review of religion 
and religious influences in contemporary France, said : 
‘Returning to the question of the pacificist movement, 
one is obliged to assert that in France the chief organs 
of Catholic opinion have only concerned themselves 
with it at all for the purpose of condemning or 
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ridiculing it”.1 In Germany, the pressure of ex- 
penditure on armaments and the undisguised militar- 
ism of the ruling classes, has certainly produced a 
more vigorous peace movement than in any other 
country perhaps in Europe, and, in spite of strong 
official opposition, many leading clergy, both Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran, have supported it. Yet here, 
too, it would seem that there is an intimate connexion 
between clericalism, or official churchmanship, and 
militarism, if we may judge from a casual remark— of 
all the more evidential value because it is casual and not 
a necessary step in the argument the writer is develop- 
ing at the moment—in that very striking book /’ac- 
cuse, von einem Deutschen. Reviewing the attitude 
of France during the last quarter of a century to 
efforts for international peace, the author says (the 
italics are mine): “The conclusion of the Dreyfus 
affair purified, by the victory of the party of enlighten- 
ment, the atmosphere from those powers of darkness, 
political and clerical reaction, which in France are as 
much the supporters of a war policy as they are in 
Germany to-day” .* That there was, before the war, 

1“ Pour en revenir 4 la question du mouvement pacifiste, on est 
obligé de constater qu’en France les grands organes catholiques ne 
semblent s’en occuper que pour le blamer ou le ridiculiser ” (L’Orien- 
tation Religieuse de la France Actuelle, p. 65). 

2Der Ausgang der Dreyfussaffare reinigte mit dem Sieg der 


Aufklarungspartei die Atmosphare von den Machten der Finsternis, 
der politischen und klerikalen Reaktion, welche in Frankreich ebenso 
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a strong and influential peace movement is proved, 
if in no other way, by the earnest efforts made in such 
books as General F. von Bernhardi’s Deutschland und 
der nichste Krieg, and in the Crown Prince’s Deutsch- 
land in Waffen” to discount the arguments alike for 
the desirability and the possibility of universal peace. 
But though, as I have said, the peace movement has 
not been without support from the Churches, I fear 
the amount of such Christian support has been small 
compared with that given by purely secular Socialists, 
and that in Germany, as in other countries, the attitude 
of the Church towards war has been almost wholly 
unsatisfactory. 


VII. CAUSES OF THE CHURCH’S FAILURE TO PREACH 
PEACE. 


If we ask for the causes of the Church’s failure to 
preach peace, they are not fartoseek. Whatever other 
parts of its message the Church may have understood 
and tried to make the world understand also, it 
seems to me to have failed utterly to understand its 
Master’s words: “ Resist not evil”. There seem to me 
to be two fundamental truths involved in this saying 
die Begiinstiger einer Kriegspolitik waren wie sie es heute in Deutsch- 
land sind” (p. 95 of ¥’accuse, von einem Deutschen,”—published by 
Payot & Co., Lausanne, 1915; English translation published by 


Hodder and Stoughton). 
1Cf. p. 305. 2 The Introduction and passim. 
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of Christ’s, which the Church as a whole has totally 
failed to grasp. The fundamental truths are :— 

(2) The truth that whether between individuals or 
between groups (parties, classes, nations, etc.) physical 
force is perfectly powerless, nay, worse than powerless, 
to effect moral results ; and 

(6) That where merely material things (wealth, com- 
fort, or even life), and not questions of moral right or 
spiritual truth, are at stake, the follower of Christ is 
very definitely called on “rather to suffer himself to 
be defrauded”! than to resist evil with evil and meet 
violence by violence. 

If these are not fundamental truths of Christianity 
I can only say that I have totally misunderstood the 
meaning of the New Testament and the witness of 
the Christian conscience. Surely the teaching alike 
of Christ and, as far as we try to practise non-resist- 
ance, the teachings of our own experience go to prove 
that evil may be overcome by good, but never by 
added evil, and that physical force.is quite powerless 
to make anyone any better.2 Yet we are still far 

1 Corinthians vi. 7. 

2 Many people think that this doctrine involves the conclusion that 
murderers should be allowed to go unpunished. Not atall. I have 
nothing to say against the State imprisoning a murderer for life, or 
even against it hanging him, as long as we clearly recognize that the 


State is acting purely in self-defence. It is only when we try to 
represent an act of pure self-defence as one aimed at the reform of the 
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from the time, I fear, when the majority of Christians 
may be expected to recognize this truth and to urge 
on the State the universal adoption, in dealing with 
criminals, of methods of gentleness and love. And in 
the meantime what has been the attitude of the Church 
to the use of force as between political parties and as 
between classes ? 

Has anyone ever tried to estimate the harm done 
to religion by the long-drawn-out education dispute in 
England? Men of the highest character went to 
prison, or took cheerfully the spoiling of their goods, 
rather than recognize the principle that Roman Catho- 
lics and Anglicans, having paid a compulsory rate, 
were entitled to have the sort of education they de- 
sired and not the sort they detested. Men of equally 
high character stood by and refused to admit that 
there was any grievance, though they knew the long 
and sad story of Nonconformist disabilities and suffer- 
ings, a story which in not a few rural districts is, I 
fear, even now not yet ancient history. It does not 
matter to my argument which side was right, or, if all 
the right was not on either side, then on what side 
criminal that my soul revolts at the hypocrisy of such an attitude, 
Surely the adoption of the Borstal system is sufficient proof of the 
failure of our old methods. Personally, I do not believe that our 
criminal system has ever reformed a single individual. It was some- 


times frankly self-interested and cruel, and sometimes well-meaning 
and stupid, but always clumsy, useless, and dangerous. 
* 
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the balance of right lay. The important point was 
that in a purely ecclesiastical (I cannot bring myself 
to write “ religious”) dispute each side stood out for 
the last ounce of its rights, each side strained every 
nerve to force its own views on the other, neither 
displayed any suspicion of believing that it is better 
to suffer wrong than to do it, or infused into the 
atmosphere any suggestion of Christian love, patience, 
or meekness.? 

May not exactly the same be said about the Welsh 
Disestablishment dispute? I do not ask which side 
is right, or whether there is some right on both sides. 
I ask if there has been on either side any display of a 
Christian spirit? I ask if there is prominent on either 
side a single man of whom it can be said: “ This man 
has behaved in a way in which he would not have 
done if he had been merely a high-minded agnostic, 
or cultured Mohammedan, or educated Hindoo ; this 
man has shown the spirit of his Master Jesus” ? 

And if this is true of the Education dispute and of 
the Welsh Disestablishment question, is it not equally 
true of the Home Rule quarrel? Does anyone realize 

1Tt will be pointed out that a certain number of Members of 
Parliament on both sides, and certain religious leaders, did raise their 
voices in favour of some recognition of the grievances of the other 
side. But the very fact that their efforts not only failed but were 


treated with such contumely by the extremists, merely serves to confirm 
what has been written above. 
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how near we were to Civil War in Ireland when we 
were saved from such a calamity by the calamity of 
this war? And is it not true that in all these dis- 
putes the most intractable factor was the religious one, 
and that the odium theologicum was always the chief 
source of heat and of hatred? How these Christians 
hate one another ! 

Whenever I have spoken or written on these lines 
I have always been assured by persons on both 
sides that a deep sense of duty compelled them to 
act as they did. Earnest Churchmen and Conserva- 
tives tell me that they were morally bound to fight 
for religious teaching in the schools, to defend the 
Church in Wales from robbery and spoliation, and 
to stand by their co-religionists in Ireland. And 
equally earnest and sincere Nonconformists and 
Liberals tell me that conscience and a duty to their 
fellow-Christians forced them to fight for equal rights 
in the schools, for religious equality in Wales, and for 
political justice to oppressed Ireland. All that may 
be true. But what is it but to say that Christianity 
may work in private life and between individuals, but 
will not work between classes, denominations, or 
political parties? But that is pure Bernhardi-ism. It 
is surely absurd to maintain that Christianity cannot 
be applied in our public life in England and then to 
fall into transports of surprise, indignation and grief 
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when it proves unworkable in the public life of Europe. 
If any person will seriously examine the matter I 
think he will be forced to admit that the spirit in which 
we have been conducting our disputes at home for the 
last quarter of a century is precisely the spirit which is 
now devastating Europe. Individual against indi- 
vidual, class against class, political party against politi- 
cal party, and, worst of all, Church against Church, 
everywhere there has been eagerness for one’s own 
rights and carelessness for the rights of others, trust in 
force and distrust in gentleness and a spirit of concilia- 
tion, an appeal to Czesar and a contempt, implied if 
not expressed, for Christ and His standards. Have 
we any right to wonder at war in Europe? Has 
the Church ever protested against the war spirit, the 
war methods, in industrial, religious or political dis- 
putes? I can remember many scathing denunciations, 
by bishops and leading Nonconformist divines, of the 
un-Christian actions of the other side ; has any leading 
Christian on either side arisen to say, “Sirs, ye are 
brethren ; why do ye wrong one to another? ”?! or to 
counsel his own side rather to suffer themselves to 
be defrauded than to offer to an unbelieving world 
the shocking spectacle of Christians at variance? Not 
one. The truth of the matter is, that the Church has 
no doctrine of non-resistance. It has made no serious 


1 Acts vii, 26, 
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effort to realize, even in thought, the real significance 
of the Sermon on the Mount. It has not felt the 
glaring contradiction between the words often read in 
Church and its own daily practice. And when some 
awkward and tactless Socialist, or Quaker, or other 
pacificist has called attention to Christ’s plain words, 
it has been content to talk a little of ‘‘striking moral 
paradoxes” and “ Oriental imagery ” and then let the 
matter drop. And now, in the light of this awful 
world conflagration the Church has to face the 
question: “Do you take your Master’s words: ‘Re- 
sist not evil’ seriously or not?” And it has no 
answer. 


VIII. Is NON-RESISTANCE PRACTICABLE ? 


Many people dismiss the whole question of non-re- 
sistance with the remark that it is simply impossible 
to practise it in such a world as this. If Christianity 
really requires it, they would say, then so much the 
worse for Christianity. What would happen if we 
were to dismiss all our police, disband our Army and 
do away with the Navy? Evil men and evil nations 
would have it all their own way. But of course no 
sane man advocates anything of the kind. Morality 
is a growth, and you must have first the blade, then 
the ear, and only after long waiting the full corn in 
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the ear.1 To advocate the immediate abolition of the 
Army and Navy is simply to begin at the wrong end. 
The spirit must first be created. Public action will 
follow after and not precede private and individual 
action (duelling goes out of fashion before war), and 
even private and individual action is of little value till 
a certain level of public opinion has been gained. The 
first step in every reform is the creation of ,a suitable 
atmosphere. Does that atmosphere, as regards the 
powerlessness of force, the duty of non-resistance and 
the value of gentleness and love, as yet exist? There 
are a few, a very few, earnest Christians feeling after 
a practicable doctrine of non-resistance. Tolstoi’s 
influence has not been without effect. The leaven of 
the Friends is always at work. But speaking broadly, 
the Church has not yet begun to realize what is really 
the question of the day, namely, How to practise the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. And this war 
is its punishment for that failure.? 

1$t. Mark iv. 28. 

21 say the Church has failed to practise the Sermon on the 
Mount. But I must guard myself against a misunderstanding. The 
duty of practising non-resistance does not depend on the fact that 
Christ said, ‘‘ Resist not evil’’; it rests on the constitution of man’s 
nature, and Christ taught with authority and not as the scribes because 
His teaching was based on, and appealed to, the truth of Man’s 
spiritual and moral nature. When a man practises non-resistance, 


when he meets evil with good, and force with gentleness, he may or 
may not succeed in the sense of turning away his opponent from his 
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IX. THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCH TO PREACH 
EVANGELICAL POVERTY. 


But the precept ‘Resist not evil” is very far from 
exhausting the moral teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount. When, at the outbreak of the war I declared 
myself unable to condemn England’s action in coming 
to the support of Belgium and France with an armed 
force, a friend, an extreme pacificist, wrote to me de- 
claring that I had thrown Christ and His teaching over, 
and by acknowledging the right to use physical force, 
in defiance of Christ’s direct command, had for ever 
sacrificed the right to preach the Gospel. But my 
friend happened to be a very wealthy man. I there- 
fore wrote back to say that there were many people 
in my parish thrown out of work by the war; might 
I therefore announce publicly that he was prepared to 
obey literally the command, “ Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn 


evil way. But succeed or fail, he has a first-hand experience that his 
way is the right, the only right way, as direct, immediate, and unmis- 
takable as the experience of warmth which a man has when he sits 
in the sun, or the experience of cold which he has when he touches 
snow. Anyone can have this experience for himself. Whether, when 
he has had it in his own affairs, he will go on to argue, ‘‘ What is true 
for me will be true for nations,” and so to become a pacificist will de- 
pend on circumstances. But in any case the proof of the doctrine is 
to be sought in experience, not in texts, 
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not thou away”?! Of course, I do not practise such 
conduct myself, or fail to recognize that the social re- 
sults of trying to do so at present would be disastrous. 
But then I do not believe that it is always possible to 
do right. But I am not the less sure that much of 
the impotence of the Church to-day is due to its lack 
of any doctrine of evangelical poverty. For some 
years before the war I constantly affirmed, at con- 
ferences, in sermons, and in print, my conviction that 
the great need of the Church to-day is a working 
doctrine of evangelical poverty. I was forced to ad- 
mit at the same time that I had no such doctrine my- 
self. But that is no argument against the need for 
one. And certainly all the arguments that can be ad- 
duced in favour of non-resistance can be adduced in 
favour of evangelical poverty. If the appeal is to 
texts, Christ is not less explicit on the one subject 
than the other. If the experience of history is ap- 
pealed to, the saints of all ages have had not less, but 
rather more to say in praise of that fair bride, Mistress 
Poverty, than in praise of gentleness and meekness. 
If first-hand personal experience is to be our guide, it 
is surely as easy to verify the psychological fact that 
mere possession of goods can bring no lasting happi- 
ness as it is to verify the powerlessness of physical 
force to attain moral ends. Nor, finally, to use a 


1St, Matthew v. 42. 
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thoroughly modern argument, is it open to doubt that 
much as the cause of religion has suffered in the eyes 
of people outside any religious organization by the 
failure of all denominations to take a firm and courag- 
eous line on the question of peace, it has suffered even 
more grievously through the Church’s timid acquies- 
cence in the terrible inequalities of wealth and poverty, 
and its failure to rouse the national conscience to a 
sense of the real condition of a great proportion—a 
full third, some authorities say—of the people of 
England. 


X., WHAT SHOULD WE Do? 


There is little good in drawing attention to evils if 
we do not go on to ask of Christ, “Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me todo?” What then should the Church 
do when once it has recognized its failure? It is no 
easy thing to answer this question positively, but there 
are some negative conclusions which are, I think, 
worth dwelling on. Merely social and political work is 
not what is wanted of the Church, or of its officers the 
clergy, or even of its members gua Churchmen, The 
re-modelling of our industrial system may or may not 
be desirable, and may or may not be practicable. I 
express no opinion on that point. But whether 
practicable and desirable or not, I am sure it is no part 
of the Church’s duty to work for or to advocate such 
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achange, J¢ zs the spirit that quickeneth, and it is 
the spirit of Brotherhood which the Church should 
labour to produce. I could not go so far as to say 
with Pope :— 


For forms of government let fools contest ; 
What e’er is best administered is best. 


for I am sure that, if it has the bulk of public opinion 
behind it, a good form of government is a powerful 
means of educating the more backward members of 
any community, while under even the most favourable 
circumstances a bad form of government must produce 
many evils for the governed. But after all, the func- 
tion of a government is to give expression, more or 
less perfect, to the spirit of the nation. If the spirit 
I desire were fully active, the worst form of govern- 
ment and of industrial organization would work well. 
Without it, the best will always work badly. What, 
then, can the Church do to arouse and educate such 
a spirit? To say no more than that the Church 
should work for a more effective realization of the 
spirit of Brotherhood will seem to most readers a very 
... poor and banal ending to our argument. Can we then, 
‘without trenching on the proper territory of the 
politician or the sociologist, indicate anything that the 
Church ‘can and should do? I think we can. I will 
suggest one or two lines of action :— 
(a) The Church must condemn as radically immoral 
1St, John vi. 63, 
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and anti-Christian any doctrine which is based on the 
assumption that one man, or nation, can really gain at 
the expense of another. The best economic science 
is at one with Holy Scripture in teaching that we are 
all members one of another, and that if one member 
suffer all the members suffer with it! It is a valuable 
saddening subject of inquiry how much of the responsi- 
bility for the present war lies at the door of the pro- 
tectionist policy of Continental nations, and to what 
extent German action was precipitated by the fear that 
England, too, would adopt a protective tariff? But it 
is not only between nations that a real community of 
interests exists. All theories that place producer and 
consumer, capital and labour, class and class, in op- 
position are opposed to the truth of human nature as 
set forth alike by Christianity and social science. And 
all such theories are therefore to be condemned. The 
Church need not trench either on political or economic 
ground in order to say, “ Your teaching must be wrong 
somewhere. It assumes that I can benefit by some one 
else’s loss. It ignores community of interests.” 

(6) The Church must condemn extravagance and 
idleness as sin much more boldly and consistently than 
it has ever yet done. When an appeal was being 
made, at the time of the issue of the War Loan, for 

1r Corinthians xii. 26. 


2 Cf. M. Henri Lambert’s paper on The Ethics of International 
Trade in Papers for War Time (Oxford University Press. 2d. net). 
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more economy in public and private life, Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, writing on Economy in the Manchester 
Guardian, said: “The expensive life of hotels and 
restaurants, motor tours, and the lavish display of 
wealth should be plainly stigmatized as unpatriotic 
and disreputable”. I wholly agree with this. But if 
it is unpatriotic and disreputable at a time when 
Britain needs every penny she can get to enable her 
(however much against her will) to destroy the life of 
other nations, has it been less unpatriotic or disreput- 
able during many years when England needed, and 
ought to have realized that she needed, every penny to 
preserve the life of her own children? To spend any- 
thing unnecessarily on one’s own pleasure and self-in- 
dulgence while hundreds of thousands lack the necessaries 
of life, is surely sin justifying the exclusion of the wilful 
sinner, after due admonition, from the Lord's Table. 

(c) This leads to a third thought. Surely we need 
a much more tender, and active, social conscience on 
the subject of equality of opportunity for all children. 
I do not say for a moment that all men are equal, for 
I know that that is not true. I do not suggest that 
the lazy, vicious, and stupid should fare as well as the 
industrious, virtuous and clever, though I think the 
spectacle of God making His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good and sending rain on the just and on 
the unjust, might lead us to modify our faith in 
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punishing every one as much as he deserves. But this 
I am certain of: we need a new conception of our 
duty to the nation’s children. When all that can be 
done has been done the child of sickly, foolish, or 
immoral parents will have handicaps enough to face. 
Our present treatment of the children of the nation is 
nothing less than a wanton waste of our best wealth. 

(d) Finally, can the Church re-assert the supreme 
appeal which is in our Lord’s work: [ am in the midst 
of you as he that serveth? The faith that self-interest 
is the supreme factor in man’s nature has eaten out the 
very life of our moral teaching. Anditisnot true. Not 
only do many men do for love what they would never 
do for money, but the really amazing—I can use no 
lower word—response of the youth of the country to 
the appeal of the Scouts’ Movement proves that 
generous youth still must needs love the highest when 
they see it. mene! 

I began by expressing my belief that the Church 
had grievously failed. But what is a recognition of 
failure but a summons to do better? Cannot we 
allow a true penitence for the past to be the first 
step towards a great moral and spiritual awakening 
which, after the war, shall give us a better, cleaner, 
happier and more religious England ? 


1St. Luke xxii. 27. 


IV. 
THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR. 


WHEN we ask the question: “What is the duty of 
the Church during War?” we seem at once to raise 
all the problems that are discussed by the other 
writers in this book.! Much will necessarily depend 
on the answer which we are prepared to give to the 
fundamental problem of Christianity and War. There 
can be no doubt that, if we accept the principles of 
the Society of Friends and declare that every Chris- 
tian must purge himself of all complicity with the 
profession of arms, there is only one course open. 
The Church, whether as an organized community 
or through the words and actions of its individual 
members, must not only abstain from directly further- 
ing the fight, but apply all its energies towards a 
cessation of hostilities at the earliest moment. It 
must disregard the consequences for either party of 


1 For this reason the present writer must not be regarded as 
attempting to deal exhaustively with his subject. If the ideals set 
forth by the other writers be accepted, it will clearly be the duty of 
the Church to proclaim them in time of war. 
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failure to attain the results for which the arbitrament 
of battle was accepted. The achievement of such an 
object may involve the wisdom of the serpent no less 
than the harmlessness of the dove. The shortest road 
uphill is not usually the straight one, and public pro- 
test is not always the best way to abate wrong. This, 
however, is only a question of method, and it will not 
be denied that, if under no circumstances may the 
Church tolerate war, its attitude towards any particu- 
. Jar war in the course of its duration cannot be other 
than persistently hostile. 

Again, there are conditions under which it would 
be the duty of the Church to regard a particular war 
as an act of bloodguiltiness. Nothing is easier than 
to see clearly what is the duty of those who are called 
upon to act as the spiritual advisers of our foes, and 
there are probably few Englishmen at the present mo- 
ment who do not believe that the religious leaders of 
Germany have been guilty of a flagrant breach of 
trust. Making every allowance for imperfect informa- 
tion and the blindness which is all but inseparable 
from patriotism, it is, to say the least of it, difficult for 
any British Christian not to believe that the course of 
the war would have been utterly different, that Europe 
would have been spared the darker side of the suffer- 
ings of Belgium and Poland, that the gravest tragedies 


of the high seas and the air would never have occurred, 
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nay, that the most hideous conflict of the world’s 
history would have been strangled in its birth, if there 
had been a living Christian conscience in the heart of 
the aggressors. But, be this as it may, it is probable 
that most Christian preachers in England, if they have 
any real sense of the dignity and responsibility of 
their profession, must remember the sickening feeling 
of dread which possessed them at the outbreak of the 
war, when its immediate occasions and causes were 
still to a large extent the secret of statesmen and 
diplomatists, lest perchance they might be confronted 
with the dread alternative of righteousness or patriot- 
ism, and compelled to choose between compromising 
Christ and refusing to uphold the decision of the 
country. The present writer recalls with what intense 
thankfulness on the first Sunday of that fateful August 
he found himself ministering to a little congregation 
in the secluded island of Iona, and not standing, as it 
had been his duty to do on the previous Sunday, in 
the pulpit of St. Paul’s. 

Fortunately, however, for our present purpose, and 
for any good that this book may hope to accomplish, 
we have not to consider either of the situations which 
have been thus described. For each of the writers 
starts with the whole-hearted acknowledgment that 
no other course was consistent with the duty of Great 
Britain than to take up the gauntlet which Germany 
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had virtually thrown down. That disposes at once of 
the need of discussing the second hypothesis. And 
whether we regard the absence of war as an ideal of 
the Christian Society, or more boldly declare that 
war is in itself wrong, it is manifest that our common 
basis at once permits us to assume that the action 
to which the nation was committed by its Government 
was righteous. The question, then, which we have to 
consider amounts to this : What should be the attitude 
of the Church during the progress of a campaign 
which absorbs the energies of the whole nation, in the 
issues of which not only the well-being but the very 
life of the people is concerned, and about the justice 
of which the Church itself has no manner of doubt? 
Do the objects for which the Church exists, the aims 
which it is bound to preserve in war no less than in 
peace, the eternal purposes which it serves, the re- 
lations in which it stands to the whole of mankind, 
irrespective of its national obligations, impose upon 
its members limitations on the one hand, and re- 
sponsibilities on the other, which differ from those 
which attach to citizenship? 

When we speak of the duty of the Church, it is 
important to be clear in our own minds as to what 
we mean by the Church. It is obvious that we do 
not mean “the whole congregation of Christian people 


dispersed throughout the whole world”. If the sen- 
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timent and will of that society had been powerfully 
operative and profoundly Christian, there would have 
been no need to write at all, because there would have 
been no war. What we mean is that portion of the 
universal society which has established itself in a 
particular nation, that is, within these islands. Not, 
however, the Church “ by law established”. Naturally, 
the Church of England is the primary concern of those 
who are associated in producing this book. But, 
happily, this is a matter in which no distinction need 
be drawn between one body of Christians and another. 
The duty lies equally, or at least in proportion to 
their influence, upon all the organized societies which 
divide the allegiance of English Christians. The 
same arguments apply in every case. Questions of 
catholicity and national recognition may be allowed 
to slumber. Here, at least, we are all one. 

But the matter does not end here. For we find 
ourselves in difficulties as soon as we begin to think 
of the Church either as a community or as a federa- 
tion of communities. The favourite dictum that the 
Church is not the clergy does not help us. On the 
contrary, it is a positive hindrance, for at once Church 
and nation become inextricably confused. Many 
people go so far as to say that the Church is the 
nation in its religious aspect. This view has, no 
doubt, a certain historical justification. But in prac- 
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tice it is absolutely untrue. Even if we add all the 
Christian bodies together, they are less than the 
nation, whose action in any given instance may be 
controlled by influences wholly external to Christian 
sentiment. And, even if this were not the case, the 
duty of the Church on this theory means nothing 
apart from the duty of a Christian nation. But this 
is not at all what people mean when they call upon 
the Church to express its mind, to give a lead, and 
to do its duty by the nation. The very terms of the 
demand set the Church over against the nation, as a 
mind which, far from being identified with the national 
mind, is ever seeking to draw it up to higher things. 
But here again we are beset with difficulties. All 
the citizens of the State are not members of the 
Church, but all the members of the Church are citizens 
of the State. And it is false to speak of either Church 
or State in such a way as to make them entirely dis- 
tinct societies. The Divine community does not 
approach the earthly from outside and strike it at a 
tangent. Abstraction is here even more than usually 
false to the facts. Christians cannot be marked off as 
though they had only one side to their lives, and en- 
joyed no commerce with the world at all. In the 
words of St. Augustine:! “The two cities are in this 


1St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, I. xxxv.: ‘‘ Perplexae quippe sunt 
istae duo civitates in hoc saeculo invicemque permixtae donec ultimo 
judicio dirimantur ”’. 
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world confused together and commixed until the 
general judgment makes a separation”. And even if 
it were possible to separate the Church now, and to 
limit Churchmen; in the Church of England for 
example, to the clergy and the communicant members 
of the different congregations, or to the clergy and 
such laymen as sit in the Representative Church 
Council or compose the Men’s Society, and such 
women as belong to similar associations—even so, 
what sort of Church opinion, different from the public 
opinion of the nation, are we likely to perceiver? The 
lives of good men are always calculated to exert a 
general influence upon the character of their neigh- 
bours. But it cannot be seriously maintained that a 
clear and distinct voice will proceed from such a body, 
and that the world at large will be made to feel that 
it hears the Church. 

Now it is just such a voice that men want to hear. 
They feel that Christ must have a word to say about 
the difficulties and perplexities which surround our 
life to-day. They instinctively recognize that, if He 
were manifested to-day, He would have a message to 
which the spiritual ear would respond; that His atti- 
tude towards passing events would be characteristic 

1We have recently seen the formation of a ‘ Churchmen’s 


Battalion,” as though these were to be defined in similar fashion to 
Sportsmen, or the members of Public Schools! 
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of Himself; that He would rebuke, correct, inspire ; 
that He would see and help others to see the problems 
of the day in their eternal significance; and that He 
would not necessarily acquiesce in the mind and will 
of the nation and content Himself with supplying 
Christian reasons for supporting it. When men speak 
of the duty of the Church in time of war, what they 
really mean is the duty of those, who in some special 
way are entrusted with the task of studying and pro- 
claiming the mind of Christ, to uplift the ideals of His 
Gospel, to deliver His message boldly, and so to speak 
in His Name that conscience may recognize that there 
standeth One among us Who can both judge and 
save. Put in plain language this means that men 
demand an inspired pulpit. It is all very well to say 
that the Church is not the clergy. This is neces- 
sary as a protest against ecclesiasticism in priests, 
and acquiescence in low standards on the part of the 
people. But it is the preacher who is the voice of 
the Church. And when a man says that the Church 
is not doing its duty, ten to one he means that his 
own parish priest or pastor, good fellow though he 
may be, does not speak to him with spiritual power 
from the pulpit; makes no deliverance that he has 
not already seen better put in the Dazly Mail or the 
Daily News; utters no appeal to the manhood of 
his audience that is not ten times more effective in 
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the mouth of a member of Parliament or a V.C. 
When all is said and done, the duty of the Church 
during war is to make the pulpit ring true. Men 
must know that Christ is indeed speaking to them by 
the lips of His ministers. When God’s writing is on 
the wall they need a Daniel to interpret. When His 
judgments are in all the earth, they require a prophet 
to proclaim His will. 

This also is (in the end) the decisive reason why 
the clergy should not bear arms, and the real answer 
to a question which has vexed the minds of many 
since the outbreak of the war. There is no need to 
lay stress on the historical fact that for centuries war- 
fare has been regarded as incompatible with holy 
orders and that the disability of the clergy to bear 
arms has been incorporated in the canon law. Nor 
need we maintain that there is something in what 
has been called the “character” of the priesthood, 
which makes certain lines of action which are legitimate 
for the layman wrong for the cleric. There is one and 
only one ideal of Christian ethics. But the true reason 
for clerical abstention from war lies in an entirely 
different direction. It concerns the nature of the 
word which men expect to hear from the preacher’s 
lips. To be separated unto the gospel of God is not 
the same thing as to be consecrated to the service of 
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Christ. It is the work he is doing, the task he hopes 
to accomplish, the effect he is expected to produce, 
which imposes special restrictions upon a minister of 
the Gospel. The theory of the ministry makes or 
ought to make little difference. From the highest 
ecclesiastical claims to the simplest view of the 
spiritual pastor as a man who preaches and teaches 
in virtue of the evangelical gifts and aptitudes which 
are his, he yet remains the man of God, who in season 
and out of season is to commend the everlasting mercy 
to the hearts and consciences of all men. 

Let us concede that, so far as we can see, force 
will always be a necessary element in the education of 
the human race. Let us further allow that the time 
has not yet come, perhaps may not yet be even in 
sight, when the rough and irrational method which 
we call war shall disappear from among the nations 
of the earth. Let us even adopt the extreme view 
that so long as humanity divides itself into states and 
countries, war must continue to be a normal condition 
of international relations. Nevertheless, war belongs 
to the secular process. It has no place in the King- 
dom of God. If there was war in heaven, it was 
only till the devil was cast out. To suffer death is 
Christian. To inflict it, if not repugnant to the Chris- 
tian appeal, has always been instinctively felt to be 


1 Revelation xii. 7. 
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incompatible with it. We think of the risks of war, 
its hardships, its heroisms, the life given asia ransom 
for many, but we do not allow ourselves to isolate the 
awful fact that, when necessary, a soldier is bound to 
kill. 

A soldier knows this well enough, but he does not 
permit himself to speak of it. Of course, he would 
infinitely rather knock a man out without depriving 
him of life, or even of limb. But the fact remains. 
There is no man dearer to the soldier’s heart than a 
really good padre. But I dare to say that the last thing 
he wants to see in his padre’s hand is a rifle. He is 
glad to feel that a man is by his side, sharing all the 
hardships and, it may be, the dangers of the campaign, 
ready to stand the racket of the trenches and to pursue 
his merciful mission amid the falling shells, but shielded 
by the very terms of his service from doing the one 
thing that all would fain avoid. Or look at it from 
the point of view of the padre himself. No one, who 
is not himself a preacher of the Gospel, can fully 
realize what it means to be entrusted with the Word 
of Life, to know that it is his duty not only to live 
like a Christian, but to present to others the chance of 
winning their souls. If God has other opportunities 
of redeeming the lives of men beyond the short span 
of this mortal existence, we know nothing of them. 
We may draw inferences from the mercy of the merci- 
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ful, but inferences they remain. We do not know. 
Even those who hold that prayers for the dead are a 
legitimate deduction from the Christianity of the New 
Testament must be silent here. When a preacher 
has finished his sermon and feels that he has said no 
word of peace, though perhaps among his hearers 
there was one whose last chance it was, the memory 
haunts him. What, then, must it be to know that 
your own hand may have sent the brother for whom 
Christ died into the presence of his Maker “ unhousel’d, 
disappointed, unaneled””? These things have to be 
considered. There is no avoiding them when the 
question is raised whether the clergy are to accept 
military service. 

Nor is this all. Of what is a soldier guilty, if he 
has despatched a foe, when he knows that the act was 
strictly unnecessary? We have heard much lately of 
cold-blooded murder perpetrated by the enemies of 
England. But there is such a thing as hot-blooded 
murder also. Hate, spite, vengeance, even if they are 
absent from the mind of the chivalrous soldier, are 
clearly recognized by him as the sort of passions that 
may be all too readily excited in the desperate con- 
flicts of the field of battle. It is practically certain 
that in any bitter fight they must be aroused again 
and again, and that no large army, however high its 
ethical standard, can hope to come out of a campaign 
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with no stain on its record, a band of Bayards sans 
peur et sans veproche. And the better a man is, the 
more surely will his conscience be vexed by the dread 
lest his action may not in every case have been 
dictated by the sheer necessity of war. Every soldier 
must face this. Is it well that those whose normal 
duty, alike to their native land and to the human race, 
is to show to others the love of God in Christ, should 
be deemed wanting in loyalty to their King and 
Country if they are unwilling to combine this high 
task with the physical extermination of their foes? 
There are other cogent reasons why the clergy 
should not fight. We need to remind ourselves that, 
even when the strain is sorest, national service is not 
exhausted by the Army and the munition factory. All 
through the time of conflict the larger life of the 
nation is going on, and the great day will come when 
troops are disbanded and the making of shells will 
cease. Then, perhaps, we shall realize that too high a 
price has been paid for the defeat of the foreign foe, 
if a sufficient body of national workers, undistracted 
by the noise of battle, has not steadily pursued its 
quiet and unnoticed tasks. And the clergy as a class 
are representative of those eternal, those spiritual 
issues, which are farthest removed from the secular 
strife. They stand for those forces which, if they had 
had free play, would have prevented, and, in propor- 
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tion as they reassert their sway, will end it. Ido not 
inquire how far the clergy have justified the position 
they occupy. I am content to say that they stand 
for, that they are the symbols of the Spirit. They are 
committed to the work of setting forth charity and 
peace among all Christian people. It is paradoxical 
to say that they can do this work better if for the 
time being they throw themselves into the fray. 
Moreover, immunity from service gives them an op- 
portunity, which is momentous for the future of the 
world, and priceless if they will but dare to use it, of 
creating the true temper in which peace is to be made 
and the normal business of life restored. 

How, then, is the pulpit to use this unique op- 
portunity? What sort of voice is it that men ought 
to be hearing as the Christian message during the 
war? At the risk of appearing to utter a common- 
place, I will say that what is required is the publica- 
tion of a full gospel. Not only is the need supreme, 
but the true bearing of the Cross upon the spiritual 
problems which the war has raised will only be 
properly appreciated when the Sacrifice of the Death 
of Christ is understood in its true proportions. 

The war itself is the crucial indication of the need. 
It is a judgment, as other writers in this book have 
already stated, in which we are all called to repent of 
our sins. The preacher of the Gospel will be bound 
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to proclaim the judgment, and to bid men beg for- 
giveness of a merciful Father. And he will not find 
it hard to reveal the many sins for which so awful a 
visitation has come. For more years than the oldest 
can remember we have lived at ease. We have run 
hither and thither in our race for pleasure. We have 
sought even noble things from the baser motives. 
We have acquiesced in a social system in which 
the few scramble for increasing riches, and the many 
feebly struggle for a bare subsistence. We have mis- 
used and degraded even the priceless heritage of 
liberty itself by claiming it for ourselves and denying 
it to others. Whether as upholders of the constitution 
or as political reformers we have put in jeopardy the 
very principles of discipline and order without which 
the whole fabric of society must inevitably collapse. 
All these sins are against us, and not only these, but 
sins more gross and palpable still which belong to us 
as a nation, There is the sin of drunkenness, the 
victims of which, not only men but women, make us 
even in time of war a very shame to our neighbours. 
There is the sin of uncleanness, ravaging, scourging, 
devastating home after home in the towns and 
villages of England. There is the sin of materialism, 
causing men to prefer the physical to the spiritual, to 
set the seen above the unseen, and to make the 
consideration of worldly worth and visible returns the 
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criterion of character and conduct. There is the sin 
of covetousness, which is idolatry; of unrighteousness 
in trade, by which the purchaser is deceived in his 
purchase, by which the labourer is robbed of his just 
wages or the employer of his just time and skill, or 
where the system under which both labour makes 
honest work impossible for either. Our transgressions 
and our sins are upon us, and we pine away in them ; 
how then should we live?! The sword has come 
upon the land and it is for the watchman to dlow 
the trumpet and warn the people.? 

The minister of the Word exposes evil to convict 
men of sin. He convicts them of sin because he is 
charged with the joyful message of salvation. And 
here he has an opportunity before him of which few 
preachers have had the equal. He points the sinner 
to the Cross, and in few ages of the world’s history 
can the Eternal Gospel have come to men whose 
souls from the very conditions of the preaching were 
more ready to respond. As a dying man he preaches 
to dying men. All about him are examples of a 
generous self-surrender, a laying down of life for one’s 
friends, a death for others, which, if they are not the 
very pattern of the Sacrifice of Christ, yet form a 
parable through which he may the better begin to 
commend that Sacrifice to his hearers’ hearts. The 
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soldier knows what it is to spend whole nights without 
a shelter in the dreadful and menacing darkness. So 
did Christ when He was in the wilderness wth the 
wild beasts The soldier in time of war risks all to 
do the will of an authority higher than his own. 
So did Christ when He returned in the power of the 
Spirit into Galilee to begin His work of conquering 
the principalities and powers of evil.2 The soldier 
suffers hardship and pain and separation from those 
most dear. So did Christ when He steadfastly set 
His face to go to Jerusalem.* The soldier in his cruel 
trenches endures the agony of doubt and bitter 
suspense. So did Christ in the Garden of Geth- 
semane.* The soldier feels the horror of desolation 
when he lies, wounded and forsaken, at the point of 
death. So did Christ when He uttered His strong 
cry from the Tree of Calvary. My God, My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?* 

These are natural resemblances which it is unjust 
to ignore: though it is even more unjust to speak as 
if these in themselves constituted a gospel. Through 
the likeness we may begin to commend, but it is 
through the difference that we bring the message home. 
And the difference is due to a fact inherent in the 
institution of war. War involves an offensive. The 


1St. Mark i. 13. 2St. Luke iv. 14. 3 Tbid. ix. 51. 
4St. Mark xiv. 32-36. 5 Ibid. xv. 34. 
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bayonet is a weapon of offence. It is given to the 
soldier in order that he may inflict death upon the 
foe, and thus avert, if possible, the necessity of making 
the last sacrifice himself. No country goes to war in 
order to give its people the opportunity of self-sacrifice. 
It does not court a casualty list. The inseparable 
accidents of war must never be mistaken for, or con- 
fused with, its essential nature. But Sacrifice which 
is engendered by, or at any rate elicited in war, is 
the essential character of the Cross of Christ. Death 
itself, and not a victory which involved the risk 
of death, was according to the New Testament the 
end for which He came. God’s Messiah was to die, 
to taste death for every man, to endure the Cross. 
There is a spear in the story of the Crucifixion, but 
it was never grasped by the Hand of Him who there 
gave His life. One of the soldiers with a spear pierced 
His side* Calvary has no offensive, no attack, no 
dipping of the footsteps in the blood of the slain. 
The paradox of its obedience is, that the only blood 
there shed was the blood of the willing Victim. Its 
very activity was the sacrifice. Death was not the 
price of the action. It was the action itself. 

Thus, there is a quality in the self-sacrifice of Gol- 
gotha which is not parallel with the self-sacrifice which 
all painful effort involves, and which infinitely tran- 
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scends even the noblest forms of surrender. And in 
war there is an element which is foreign, if not actually 
antagonistic to its ideal. Christ could no more have 
called upon twelve legions of angels to destroy His 
enemies than He could have come down from the 
Cross. Even if, like Samson, He had perished in 
the ruin which He wrought, His death could never 
have become a gospel. It was by pain that the Son 
of God overcame suffering, by dying that He was 
victorious over death. That is our message at all 
times. And if we do not preach it now in all its 
unique power to redeem, if for the efficacy of the 
Sacrifice of Christ we substitute the glories of sacri- 
fice, we shall be in danger of failing to preserve 
that attitude towards war which is alike ethical and 
Christian. The soldier’s sacrifice indeed belongs, 
like that of Christ, to what is eternal and Divine. But 
sin is the occasion of the one, and war of the other, 
Neither war nor sin will we ascribe to God. 

If in the stress of war-time the Church forgets its 
gospel, nothing is more likely than that it will cease 
altogether to bear testimony on the subject of war, 
and thus fail to prove itself an influence consciously 
making for a higher social order. It is one thing to 
allow that circumstances may arise, as in the present 
case we think that they did, when no alternative re- 
mains but to accept battle. It is quite another to 
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place war among things ethically indifferent, or even 
to invest it with a positive ethical value. The Church 
can never acquiesce in war. That is inevitable if it 
rightly apprehends its own mission. For it exists to 
proclaim the rule of Him who neither strives nor 
cries when He takes possession of the hearts of 
men. 

Again there is a very real danger which besets the 
preacher when the nation is engaged in a conflict 
which concerns its life. Spiritual altitudes have an 
atmosphere which it is always very difficult to 
breathe. The Christian minister is tempted to de- 
scend to the lower levels on which he can play the 
part of either a moral policeman or a social reformer. 
His influence and teaching become secular even if 
his appeal is to spiritual sanctions. This temptation 
is enhanced by the conditions which a great war 
brings. Only now it is the recruiting sergeant to 
whose functions he is tempted to aspire. The pressure 
of national need is undoubtedly very strong. If he is 
assured that the cause of his country is righteous, 
how fatally easy it is to tune the pulpit to the key 
which is entirely appropriate to the high-minded 
statesman or the patriotic newspaper. 

I have a fairly wide experience of the inaccuracy 
of reported sermons. I know that the proportions 
of an address are frequently distorted because the 
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Press has got hold of a few extracts, divorced from 
their context, which are calculated to make good 
copy, to give occasion for scathing criticism, or to 
reinforce a cause in which the public is interested. I 
view with grave suspicion the colour given to a 
preacher's statements by the manner in which his 
utterances are represented. It is probable that he 
has often preached a true gospel, when what he 
seems to have done is to have used a great oppor- 
tunity merely to add one more to the many recruiting 
speeches with which the country is flooded. But 
the other day I read an outline of an address by a 
distinguished preacher, which, though it may have 
‘done much less than justice to his actual discourse, 
nevertheless indicates the sort of danger to which I 
am trying to call attention. The sermon, as reported, 
took the form of a syllogism. ‘It is the duty of all 
good Christians to fight for righteousness” was the 
major premiss, ‘‘The cause of Britain in the present 
struggle is the cause of righteousness’’ was the minor. 
The practical conclusion is, of course, obvious. 

Now, I do not for a moment call in question the 
justice of this contention. It is entirely in accord with 
the assumptions on which I write. But there is one 
question which we ought to ask. Can it be seriously 
maintained that, if an utterance like this fairly re- 
presents, not the gist- of one sermon, but the general 
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impression of the Church’s voice at this grave crisis, 
the responsibility of the pulpit is being adequately 
discharged? Are the consciences of Englishmen so 
uneasy about the issues of the controversy that they 
really wish to be reminded over and over again about 
“scraps of paper” and “the rights of small nation- 
alities” and “the sacred cause of liberty”? These 
things they are not likely to forget, nor, if they 
were, would there ever be wanting a host of remem- 
brancers. 

Patriotic zeal must never be allowed to betray the 
clergy into creating the impression that death on the 
battlefield is a passport toheaven. That is the danger 
of harping upon such phrases as “holy war”.! The 
man in the trenches is probably the last person to be 
deceived by any such language. But he must never 
be tempted to suppose that this is what his spiritual 
teachers think. The Christian pulpit will never be 
true to its ideal unless the main effect of its teaching 
is to keep alive, or to quicken, in the hearts and con- 

1 Compare the following extract from the letter of a German soldier 
to a Swiss professor: ‘‘ They [our pastors] speak of a Holy War. I 
know of no Holy War. I only know one war, and that is the sum of 
everything that is inhuman, impious, and beastly in man, a visitation of 
God and a call to repentance to the people who rushed into it, or allowed 
themselves to be drawn into it. God has plunged men into this Hell 
in order to teach them to love Heaven. As for the German people, the 


war seems to be a chastisement and a call to contrition—addressed 
first of all to our German Church” (The Nation, 31 July, 1915). 
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sciences of men the sense of human failure and of 
the universal need of God’s mercy and forgiveness. 
To nations, as to individuals, we ave ambassadors on 
behalf of Christ, as though God were intreating by us.’ 
We have an unchanging message: Be ye reconciled to 
God.” 

A right apprehension of the meaning of the Gospel 
will also tend to secure the Church from failure to 
discharge its responsibility in yet another direction, 
It is not enough to say that the preacher is God’s re- 
presentative, for he does not occupy God’s place in 
respect of the whole field of Divine action, but only in 
regard to the purpose of redemption which is fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ. He is the minister not of God’s 
wrath, but of God’s mercy, not of His vengeance 
but of His love. The old prophets told Israel that 
Assyria was the rod of the Divine anger,’ but we can- 
not imagine any useful purpose being served by saying 
the same thing in Nineveh. There is a grave danger 
to character when men are allowed to dwell upon the 
thought that they are sent to execute the eternal 
judgments. Only with fear and trembling can any 
man or nation lift the scourge. We are reminded that 


small cords. The narrative does not make it certain 
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how the scourge was applied.! It is certain, however, 
that He gave free play to moral indignation in His 
denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees.2? No one 
will deny that moral indignation or righteous anger 
has an appropriate part to play in arousing con- 
science and abating wrong. Again and again, both 
in ancient and in modern times, the prophet has 
made use of it. It is excited, and justly excited, 
wherever tyranny lifts its head; by injustice to the 
widow and orphan; by the oppression of the hire- 
ling in his wages; by the wrongs of the African 
slave; by atrocities in Bulgaria, in Armenia, on 
the Congo, in Putumayo. It seeks to prevail over 
financial interests, callous indifference, political sym- 
pathies. And in more or less degree it provokes re- 
sentment, excites opposition, and ends in martyrdom. 
For Christ it meant the Cross. But the Church is 
bound to reflect that when outrages are committed, 
' wrongs perpetrated, and humanity shocked by those 
who are already the enemies of the people to whom 
its testimony is delivered, strong denunciation is more 
likely to injure the character of the audience than the 
reputation of the speaker. It will certainly endanger 
neither his property nor his life. 

Some time ago I heard a minister of religion make 
play in a large meeting with the dread phrase of the 
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Book of Revelation, the wrath of the Lamb He 
spoke seriously enough and, I am sure, in all good 
faith. It was shortly after the publication of the 
report of Lord Bryce’s Commission, and no one could 
do otherwise than hope and pray that at least one 
consequence of the war would be to render the repe- 
tition of such barbarities as it disclosed impossible 
for all time. Still the question remains: “Is it the 
duty of the man of God to fan the flame even of 
righteous indignation, when the nation to whom he 
speaks is already engaged in a war in which its own 
most vital interests are concerned?” Nothing is more 
difficult than to observe the apostolic injunction to de 
angry and sin not.2 To hate the sin and love the 
sinner is characteristic of God. For imperfect mortals 
like ourselves the border-line between righteous wrath 
‘and personal hatred is soon passed. The glosses 
which have been made on the words Love your 
enemies,* both in newspaper correspondence and 
even in sermons, make this sufficiently evident. 
People often seem utterly incapable of entertaining 
the notion that it is possible to love those who rain 
bombs on defenceless towns and destroy passenger 
ships! But does God love them? This is not a 
matter of hurling texts, but of interpreting the work 
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of Christ. God is love, says St. John.1 And he 
finds the evidence of this in the very fact that He 
loved us, when we did not love Him, and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins. In other 
words, what attracted Him towards us was what our 
inherent unattractiveness enabled Him to do for us. 
To Him “our sins” were infinitély more detestable 
than any German “ frightfulness”’ canbe tous. They 
included, not only that “ frightfulness ” but the wicked- 
ness of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the iniquity of 
those who were disobedient before the Flood,? and 
the hatred which cried: Hs blood be on us and on 
our children.* And yet His love never let go until 
it found out the way to draw all men to Himself._/ 
Love is the supreme will to save. Our gospel is 
that, or it is nothing. Let a Christian ask himself | 
the question: “ Was I worthy of the love of God when 
He gave His Son to die for me?” He will then 
begin to see that the spirit of Boanerges, of him who 
rejoices when he seeth the vengeance,’ is not the Spirit 
of Christ. He wili suspect that the warning which 
men are most likely to need is to see to it that their 
indignation is moral, There are sufficient incentives 
to a vigorous prosecution of the war without adding 
the doubtful motive of anger. We may be well 
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assured that punishment will overtake guilt, without 
desiring ourselves to be the instruments of its ac- 
complishment. It is Eternal Love that has declared : 
Vengeance belongeth unto me ; I will recompense.’ 

But the Church will not be surprised that a chiv- 
alrous people should be at times stirred to utter 
words of hatred towards those who have themselves 
shown no mercy. I have heard a young officer say 
that, after the sights which he and his comrades had 
witnessed with their own eyes in Belgium and France, 
it was quite impossible to feel towards the foe as they 
had desired to feel at the outbreak of hostilities. 
There is something intensely human in the picture of 
the beautiful and devout Queen of Scotland bending 
beside the corpse of her noble husband, ‘‘true poet 
and the friend of man,” as it lay in the Chapel of the 
Charterhouse at Perth, and exulting over the stern 
punishment that had overtaken his murderers. 

And then she said: ‘‘ My King, they are dead!” 
And she knelt on the chapel floor, 


And whispered low with a strange proud smile: 
‘“‘ James, James, they suffered more! ” 


We do indeed thank God for the imprecatory 
Psalms, witnessing as they do to the real humanity of 
the saints! Such passions arise out of the very soul 
of goodness, But they are not Christian. How 
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different the words of the heroic Edith Cavell! 
‘‘Patriotism,” she said a few hours before her execu- 
tion, “is not enough. I must have no hatred or 
bitterness towards anyone.” There spoke the Spirit 
of the Master. 

And “ moral indignation” is not a condition of mind 
which is calculated to prepare the pulpit for what, 
after the simple preaching of the message of salvation, 
is perhaps its supreme duty during the continuance 
of war. Let us place ourselves for a moment at the 
point of time when those who are responsible for the 
conduct of the campaign consider that its objects 
have been sufficiently secured and the task immediately 
before them is the re-establishment of peace. J assume, 
of course, that we shall resolutely prosecute the war 
till victory is gained, that the situation is favourable 
to the Allies, and that they are therefore in a position 
which gives them the larger voice in deciding the 
terms on which that peace is to be secured. It will 
at once be argued that we are not yet out of the wood, 
and that in the meantime not only all the energies 
but all the thought of the nation must be concentrated 
upon one issue. And further, we shall be told that 
these are not matters in which Churches and clergy 
have any concern. These are political problems with 
which statesmen, and they alone, must be allowed to 
deal. But are these contentions really sound? In 
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one sense it was, of course, necessary from the outset 
to trust the executive Government. But granted 
that the management of what is called the diplo- 
matic situation must be entrusted to the respons- 
ible ministers of the Crown, yet the decision must 
inevitably depend on the temper and spirit of the 
nation. Sir Edward Grey admitted as much in his 
dispatches. No responsible minister will commit 
himself to a course in which he has no adequate 
assurance that he will carry with him the mind and 
will of the country. That is why the violation of 
Belgian neutrality became the immediate occasion of 
the rupture. Here, as the event has shown, was a 
clear case in which, had the Government held back, 
the nation would have been united in demanding war. 
The Government knew what it was doing when it 
told the people about the “scrap of paper”. And 
the same reasoning applies with equal force to the 
negotiations which must arise on the cessation of 
hostilities. It is idle to say that our plenipotentiaries, 
whoever they may be, must go into conference with 
a free hand. Whatever happens, this will not and 
cannot be the case. Are we to have a peace which, so 
far as we can determine its action, will justify the asser- 
tion that we have been engaged in a war against war? 
Is it to be a peace, the conditions of which will afford 
some guarantee that militarism, and not merely the 
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Prussian example of it, shall not again lift its head in 
Europe? Will it be the work of nations which are 
resolved that the era of war shall cease and that right 
reason must succeed in devising other means for the 
preservation of civilization than insane competition in 
the creation of armies and the building of warships? 
Or are we simply to revert to the status guo, and to 
resume the discredited watchwords bidding us be 
prepared for war as the best means of insuring peace? 
Are we merely going to secure a treaty on the old 
lines and restore the ‘“‘ balance of power”’ by conditions 
which strengthen the victors and weaken those who 
have had to submit to defeat? The answer to such 
questions as these will depend upon the tone and 
temper of the people, upon the influences which are 
at work in the country, upon the mind and will of the 
nation. 

If the Church has a voice to utter, if there are any 
Christian ideals to be expressed, if the principles of 
the Gospel are to be brought to bear upon these 
momentous problems, we dare not delay in the hope 
of arriving at that more convenient season which may 
never come. The pulpit cannot let the whole matter 
go by default, trusting to some happy inspiration of 
the moment to enlighten the public mind. Already 
there are at work many influences which can scarcely 
be supposed to make for a solution, which will bring 
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the nations of the world nearer to the realization of 
that ideal society which the Church proclaims as the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The Times has told us that 
the drastic temperance policy, which a few months 
ago was outlined for us by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, failed to mature because the public saw 
in it an attempt to exploit the necessities of the nation 
in the interests of the total abstinence party." But 
there are other and very different parties which are 
perfectly ready to exploit the situation in the interest 


1Does not the failure of Parliament to deal drastically with the 
liquor traffic, as Russia has been able to do, demonstrate the failure 
of the spiritual forces of this country to prepare the way for political 
action?» In a democracy the Government is dependent on public 
opinion as under no other form of constitution. Though employers 
under stress of a supreme crisis urged the importance of grappling 
strongly with the problem, though any man with ordinary powers of 
observation can see the havoc that strong drink is still working among 
soldiers, handworkers and women, the Government has actually had 
to draw back from legislation, which was not only contemplated but 
actually proposed, because it is amenable to public opinion. Where 
were the influences which ought for many years back to have been 
educating the public mind? Can it be said that the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society, for example, adequately reflects the mind 
even of the majority of the English clergy? Are we even yet able to 
present to the imagination the gravity of the national peril which 
arises from the consumption of alcohol? If so, why were we unable 
to respond with practical unanimity to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
suggestion and the King’s example? There is little reason to wonder 
that the House of Commons could not grasp firmly the nettle of the 
liquor traffic when it could not even close its own bar! 
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of their own political schemes both now and when 
the question of reorganization after the war is at 
length reached. There can be no doubt that there 
are large numbers of influential people who are pre- 
pared to make the experiences through which the 
world is passing the occasion for pressing forward de- 
velopments of imperial policy and international rela- 
tions, which relegate to the Greek Kalends the ideals 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. They have no genuine 
belief in the formula of “war against war,” and they 
will drop it when the wings of Germany are clipped. 
They do not really believe in small nationalities, but 
in large territories. They care less for the freedom of 
the high seas than for the control of the world’s great 
waterways by a fleet that is not Teutonic. It is 
many a decade since the Elbe began to flow into the 
Thames. The voice of the superman is heard in 
much of our popular imperialism. Treitschke is not 
the only pagan philosopher, nor Prussians the only 
megalomaniacs. When the time for reconstruction 
atrives, these influences will be present, and are not 
likely to observe the same scrupulous abstention from 
interfering with the terms of settlement that they will 
doubtless consider appropriate to the people’s spiritual 
guides, 

On the other hand, there are multitudes of quiet 
men and women who passionately desire that the 
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fiery trial through which the peoples of Europe are 
now passing may be not only the greatest but the 
last war of history. The horror, the misery, the sin 
of war is being painfully pressed home to their very 
hearts. They do not see why war should be an eter- 
nal necessity of human affairs. They believe in the 
authority of reason, in the power of goodwill, in the 
ultimate supremacy of love. They do not expect 
that we are going to evolve a millennium out of 
the welter of the blood-stained earth. They do not 
believe that selfishness will be banished from the world 
because men are sick of war. But they recognize 
that, even in this imperfect planet, service and not 
self-interest is the ultimate principle on which society 
rests. And they ask: “Is not the time come when, 
in the relations alike of one State with another and 
of the various classes which compose the several States 
among themselves, mutual trust should take the place 
of universal suspicion as the guiding principle of 
association?’’ ‘This means neither the suppression of 
selfishness nor the elimination of force, but it does 
mean the disappearance of war. 

Will the settlement, whatever it may be, make in 
this direction, or will it not? The answer will depend 
not upon the disposition of statesmen, but upon the 
way in which the mind of the sad dumb millions who 
do not delight in war becomes vocal in articulate 
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speech. The Church has here a magnificent oppor- 
tunity which must be seized now. What more 
appropriate function for the ministry of the Word 
than to give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, and to guide their feet into the 
way of Peace? For there can be no doubt on which 
side a Church that cherishes the Gospel of reconcilia- 
tion will find itself in the decisive hour and where its 
true affinities lie. St. Paul has made conspicuously 
clear in the Epistle to the Ephesians what is involved 
for all human relations in the sacrifice of the Death 
of Christ. Now in Christ Jesus ye that once were 
Jar off are made nigh in the blood of Christ. For He 
7s our peace who made both one and brake down the 
middle wall of partition, having abolished in His flesh 
the enmity If the Christian pulpit is unswervingly 
loyal to its high calling, there is no reason why the 
world, emerging from its passion on a higher plane of 
social development, should not see the Son of Man, 
coming on the clouds,* a pledge of that great Day, 
which sooner or later the earth awaits, when He shad/ 
appear a second time apart from sin unto salvation,* 
Finally, the Christian pulpit will fall fatally short of 
its solemn responsibility and its unique opportunity 
if it fails to advance the great idea of the Catholic 
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Church. We must not disguise the unhappy fact 
that the proclamation of ome Lord, one fatth, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all: is denied by 
every division in the fellowship of Christians, by 
every barrier whether of nationality or sect or party 
which limits the common action, the mutual relations, 
the brotherly spirit of the whole body. We are 
bound not only to uplift the ideal in all its inspiring 
beauty, but seriously to work for its attainment as a 
practical reality. An effective Catholic Church should 
for Christians be no more of an impracticable dream 
than a warless world. The former is the surest pledge 
of the latter. Achieve the one and the other must 
follow. What more lamentable than the absence of 
that effective touch between the sincere Christians of 
every land which ought to have made it impossible 
that they at least should lift up their hands against 
their fellow-Christians? If a German Christian had 
felt himself bound by closer spiritual ties to the British 
or French Christian, and vice versa, than to the un- 
believing or indifferent in his own land, there would 
have been no war. If the attempt of mediaeval 
Western Europe to create a catholic organization had 
indeed represented the ideal of the universal com- 
munity, the churches in Flanders and France would 
not be ruined heaps to-day. The vision stil] mocks us. 


' Ephesians iv. 5, 6, 
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The ideal still eludes our grasp. But that is no 
reason whatever why it should continue to do so, 
We must begin at home with the divisions which still 
mar the witness of Christ in our own land. It is no 
use repeating the old shibboleth that unity can only 
be reached through the truth. — If we continue to sit 
down within our own temples, and nailing to the 
door our own particular thesis—“the Pope,” ‘no 
sacerdotalism,” “the Lambeth Quadrilateral ”’—wait 
till others choose to accept our own terms, we shall 
be convicted of not seriously desiring either the unity 
of the Spirit or the bond of peace. Undoubtedly, 
every one of the positions indicated above represents 
truth which men have seen with their eyes and for 
which they have been willing to give their all. But 
are we prepared to run no risks in the endeavour to 
bring greater sympathy to bear upon the convictions 
of those whom history has separated from us? Are 
we unwilling to re-interpret our own principles in 
terms which shall at once more adequately represent 
and more readily commend them? It is inconceiv- 
able that it should be permanently impossible for 
those who sincerely believe that in Christ God stands 
revealed, and that through Christ He reconciles man 
to Himself, to build a bridge. The Spirit of the 
great Reconciler is the hope of all the ends of the 


earth, To Him weturn. In Him we shall prevail. 
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NV; 
THE WORK OF THE CHURCH AFTER THE WAR. 


AFTER the war! There is a clutch at the heart at the 
mere sound of the words. Will it really ever be over 
—this war? Shall we breathe natural breath again? 
Will the load be lifted? Shall we be disencumbered 
of our daily dread ? 

It is some comfort merely to anticipate such a relief ; 
and to consider what it is that we shall then be think- 
ing andsaying. Of course, it will be the overwhelming 
anxieties of peace that will preoccupy our entire at- 
tention, The map of the world will be in the making, 
from the Orkneys to the Hindoo Koosh. The lines 
on which a new epoch of history shall be laid out will 
be in the act of determination. Principles that go 
down to the very roots of human life will be at stake. 
Nationalities, great and small, will find their destinies 
re-shapen. The ethical values of international relations 
will be put to urgent proof. It will be one of the 
decisive and critical hours in which humanity passes 


judgment on itself. 
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At such a moment the Church of Christ will be 
challenged to put out all its power, under the extremity 
of moral tension. Only the courageand the faith that 
are grounded in the Eternal will suffice to bear the 
strain. 

Yet we dare not, yet, speak of all this. It is pre- 
sumptuous even to picture what it should be our aim 
and purpose to secure, while we still stand so very far 
off from the opportunity of securing anything at all. 
We may well be thinking and praying in private cir- 
cles over the tremendous issues that will be involved. 
Everybody who cares for the public honour should be 
schooling his mind and conscience for the crisis at hand. 
But it is simply impossible to discuss these eventual- 
ities in public, without seeming to assume a situation 
which has yet got to be won. And this is indecent ; 
it is foolish; it lends itself to ribald retorts. So this 
must be left to future handling, when the time is ripe. 

What, then, will be likely to constitute the main 
opportunity which the Church ought to seize, the 
moment that the war is ended? 

Well, we shall all emerge out of this disastrous ex- 
perience with two antagonistic convictions, standing 
rooted and fixed over against each other. 

First, we shall have had burned into our living souls 
the revelation of what war actually is. It had been 
disguised from the main mass of us ina hundred ways 
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before this final and absolute experience. It was far 
off, probably. It had a romantic and glamorous colour. 
It was full of stirring adventure. It excited and 
fascinated, even when it shocked. There was some- 
thing in it of a glorious game. “It was the time of 
my life,’ men said who had been in it, in spite of all 
its horror. Now and again a grim soldier told us 
frankly that it was “Hell”. But we let this pass as 
a piece of morbid criticism. We knew that there 
must be a black side to it—probably very black, if we 
only knew what he knew. But this did not do more 
than throw a shadow on what, after all, was another 
and a finer side. And we could afford to forget what 
he suggested, or hinted, in the thrill with which we 
listened to the heroic tale, and cheered the gallant 
fellows home again. 

Now—this can never-be again... There is no one in 
England who does not know, by bitter and naked ex- 
perience, what war means; and why the soldiers call 
it “Hell”. It is‘ Hell”. That is the hard and bare 
fact. Somehow, the remorseless thoroughness of the 
German method has worked the matter out to its 
uttermost term; and it stands out, in its inherent and 
elemental actuality, undisguised and unqualified. It 
has been reduced to a sheer system; it is naked as a 
machine. Every trickery of decorative glamour has 
been stripped off it. Every touch of rhetorical con- 
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vention has been ruthlessly flung aside. No atmos- 
pheric haze is allowed to soften the rigid outlines. _ 

“If you mean war, this is what war is.” So says the 
German. “You shall have it out and out, for what it 
is worth. You recoil; you exclaim; you protest. 
Why? We are only carrying out to their logical 
conclusion 'the very principles on which you have 
always made war. Only, you were shilly-shally 
amateurs ; you never put your principles to full proof. 
We are the first Professionals in this big game. We 
have given it its real scientific value. We have de- 
veloped what you fumbled over. We have set to 
work our brains, to see how far these principles can 
carry us. Weare in earnest. You are playing. You 
are half-hearted and hypocritical. You dare not 
follow up what you profess. You hold the premises 
and then nervously shrink from the conclusion that 
you are bound to draw. You go to work on lines 
that are obviously non-moral, and then pretend to 
be startled when the results to which you are led 
offend your moral consciences. You let yourselves 
go down a steep hill, and then try to pull up when 
you catch sight of what it leads to. We are, at least, 
sincere and downright. When we go to war, we 
mean it. War is war; it is a very strong and 
masterful business; if you take to it, you cannot be 
squeamish. There is no going so far and no farther. 
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What moral line, after all, can you draw between the 
horrors that you think it honourable to inflict, and the 
horrors that you flinch from inflicting? What is the 
vital difference between mangling the body to frag- 
ments with a shrapnel shell, and poisoning it with a 
jet of gas? You spy a little and rather badly; we 
have whole armies of carefully prepared spies, and do 
it well. Who are you that you should condemn us? 
You only complain because you are thoroughly beaten 
at your own game.” 

Now, this logic is false and inhuman. It is an 
exact example of the fallacy which is so apt to beguile 
German thought. For it deals with abstractions and 
not with realities. It abstracts a certain department 
of human life, a certain tendency, and treats it as an 
entity in isolation from the whole. But the real man, 
the concrete man, can never be anything but a Whole. 
No side of him can act in isolation from the rest. 
He is never nothing but a fighting animal, any more 
than he is ever nothing but an “economic man”. 
Whatever he does, in whatever direction he acts, he 
brings his central self into play. He carries his whole 
self along with him. And he is therefore always 
morally responsible for the way in which he puts out 
his will, through whatever department of his being, 

The logic, then, of this argument is false to the 
facts. But, under its pressure, the German has 
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reduced war to a thing which has never before been 
seen on this earth. For it has been brought down to 
its most barbaric terms by the rigour of applied 
scientific skill. Logic and method and science have 
no conscience. They stop at nothing. They simply 
exhibit one side of the essential reality in its naked 
and unrelieved articulation. So there it stands be- 
fore our eyes; we know it now. There is no blind- 
ing our eyes. War, if you press it scientifically to the 
uttermost, comes to this. 

And, as we look, our gorge rises. We are sick with — 
the horror. All chivalry, all generosity, all the glory 
of the strife are gone. You may beat all your drums 
and blow your fifes. You will never recail the vision 
that has fled. No music, no flaunting flag, no trumpet- 
call, no glitter of gold, can ever deceive us again. It 
is horrible. It is insane. It revolts every human 
instinct. It is ugly and cruel and stupid from top to 
bottom. The men engaged in it loathe it as a hate- 
ful thing. It is monotonously silly, when it is not 
hideously savage. In these filthy trenches you could 
cry for utter weariness of soul, when you are not 
crying out of the misery of shattered nerves. The 
fiendish noise maddens ; the pitiless sniping maddens ; 
the meaningless stupidity of it all maddens. The 
dead bodies hang putrid on the ghastly wires. You 
cannot even give decent burial to the dead. You 
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have dug yourselves into disgusting rat-holes, crammed 
with vermin. You cannot move without provoking 
a hail of bullets. You eat your way forward by sap 
and mine. You stab in the dark at men trapped in 
dug-outs. Everything is mean, vile, inhuman, merci- 
less, The foe lie; trick; disguise themselves in your 
khaki; trap you; snare you; shoot down your 
wounded ; fire on your ambulance; stifle you with 
poison. Step by step, in wild rage of revenge, you 
find yourselves doing the same. Down the slope you 
are forced to slide. Down to the bottom of the abyss 
you all will come at last. The war becomes what 
we all know to weariness now as a “ war of attrition”. 
The enormous hosts on either side, that is, set to work 
to hammer each other down; to butcher and kill each 
other, by slow and steady and unceasing slaughter, 
until one or other bleeds to death. 

That is war, in the form in which we have been 
taught to wage it by these its last experts. Nothing 
in the most barbaric wars of old days can have 
been so repugnant, so hateful, so unspeakable, as 
this. It is ‘‘Hell” made visible. And what 
makes us so peculiarly alive to the horror at this 
moment comes from the fact that thousands upon 
thousands of the men now engaged in the war are not 
men who were born for the fight and have the breath 
of battle in their nostrils. No! They are plain 
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civilians ; they are ourselves: they are what we are at 
home. They have been drawn out to fight by sheer 
sense of duty, without any natural instinct for the 
dreadful business. They are normally lawyers, clerks, 
Fellows of Colleges, scholars, teachers, skilled artisans, 
undergraduates. They have the mind and temper of 
citizens. For them war has no natural attraction from 
the side of adventure. It is repulsive to them. They 
are specially sensitive to its unnatural abnormalities, 
to its horror, and to its shame, and to its insanity. 
They hate it with a sombre hatred. Having under- 
taken to fight they do their bit. They are all the 
more superbly brave in doing what is so against the 
grain. But they all say, “If once I come alive out of 
this Hell, in God’s good name let me never be found 
inside it again!” 

And then, besides the ugly horror of it, there is the 
terrific scale on which it is waged; and the un- 
imaginable waste of all civilized treasures that this 
scale involves; and the intolerable loss of young, 
beautiful life, in its promise, in its glory—mown 
down in masses, so that the spiritual wealth of a 
whole generation of men is swept away into the 
unseen, before it has been used on behalf of this 
unhappy and bereaved Earth, which so sorely needs 
the help of the gifts that have been pitilessly sacrificed. 

This war, then, has indeed shown us all why the 
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soldiers call it “Hell”. This is one side of it, and a 
terribly real one. 

And yet the ancient incredible miracle has re- 
peated itself with singular splendour. Perhaps— 
through the unique character of so many of the men 
engaged in this war, who as we have said had nothing 
of the native soldier in them, and had never dreamed of 
finding themselves under fire—it has been more deeply 
felt than ever. But, at any rate, there it is. Right in 
the heart of hell, men have found a strange heaven. 
They have been nearer to the mind and heart of 
Christ than they had ever attained to in the life of 
peace. They have known what it was to give away their 
hope of life out of love of others. They have played 
for the greatest stakes in the whole wide world and 
won. They have learned what it means to have put 
the fear of death beneath their feet, and to have flung 
their souls out into the hands of God. The old 
language of the Bible has become aliveto them. They 
are knights of the Holy Ghost, and Companions of the 
Cross. A lift, an exaltation, has passed into their 
being ; and they have been initiated into the secret of 
sacrifice, into the inner mystery of life through death. 
They have kept back nothing. They have been con- 
tent to gather up all that this life can hold into a 
single act of dedication by which they have lost their 
life and saved it. Words that had haunted them with 
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far-away impossible appeals to suffer and to die, have 
become near and familiar realities. They have heard 
the call, and, with utter simplicity of heart, have 
obeyed and followed. Out of sheer love of king and 
country, and of the mere devotion to duty, they have 
gladly braved wounds, and terrors, and misery, =) 
death. 

And all this has been a common thing. Thousands . } 
of our ordinary lads have done it; without a look be- 
hind; without a shadow of hesitation. They have 
thought it quite natural to die in this fashion ; and 
have, in their own shy simple way, committed them- 
selves to God to see them through, and have confessed 
their faith in ‘Jesus, the Lord and King of all such 
sacrifices. It has been amazing to us all to discern 
how close our men and boys can draw to the very 
secret of the Cross; and how readily they can take on 
their lips its heroic speech. The same Jesus, Who 
seems so terribly absent and unintelligible during our 
days of peace, becomes our normal and immediate and 
habitual leader now that this hideous rout is round us. 
We can quite easily recognize Him, and see Him near, 
and follow in His steps. It seems quite a natural 
thing to be dying with Him. Everybody can do it, 
and does do it, as if it were a thing that you would 
expect. And fathers, and mothers, and wives, and 
sisters at home, move down the same road; make the 
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like surrender; offer the same sacrifice; die the like 
death. Crucifixion is become the law, the expression, 
of our ordinary habit. Men and women can accept 
its mystery, and are taken into its peace. The 
common world takes on the atmosphere of spiritual 
exaltation; and finds itself living at the level of the 
Gospel of Calvary. 

This discovery has been beautifully expressed in a 
pees Se es in ee SPAT for 8 September, 
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CHRIST IN- FLANDERS. 


We had forgotten You, or very nearly— 
You did not seem to touch us very nearly— 
Of course we thought about You now and then; 
Especially in any time of trouble— 
We knew that You were good in time of trouble— 
But we are very ordinary men. 


And there were always other things to think of— 
There’s lots of things a man has got to think of— 
His work, his home, his pleasure, and his wife; 
And so we only thought of You on Sunday— 
Sometimes, perhaps, not even on a Sunday— 
Because there’s always lots to fill one’s life. 


And, all the while, in street or lane or byway— 
In country lane, in city street, or byway— 
You walked among us, and we did not see. 
Your feet were bleeding as You walked our pavements— 
How did we miss Your Footprints on our pavements ?— 
Can there be other folk as blind as we? 
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Now we remember; over here in Flanders— 
(It isn’t strange to think of You in Flanders—) 
This hideous warfare seems to make things clear, 
We never thought about You much in England— 
But now that we are far away from England— 
We have no doubts, we know that You are here. 


You helped us pass the jest along the trenches— 

Where, in cold blood, we waited in the trenches— 
You touched its ribaldry and made it fine. 

You stood beside us in our pain and weakness— 

We're glad to think You understand our weakness— 
Somehow it seems to help us not to whine. 


We think about You kneeling in the Garden— 

Ah! God! the agony of that dread Garden— 
We know You prayed for us upon the Cross. 

If anything could make us glad to bear it— 

*T would be the knowledge that You willed to bear it— 
Pain—death—the uttermost of human loss. 


Though we forget You—You will not forget us— 
We feel so sure that You will not forget us— 

But stay with us until this dream is past. 
And so we ask for courage, strength, and pardon— 
Especially, I think, we ask for pardon— 

And that You’ll stand beside us to the last. 
L. W, 

Now—these are the double experiences, flatly 
antagonistic. God has never seemed more far off 
than in this hell. God has never been more near 
and intimate. 

What is to be our conclusion ? 

Not that the one redeems the other. Not that the 
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one -justifies the other. Not that war is the true 
medium which God chooses as the proper means of 
the revelation of Himself to men. We have let this 
fallacy too often smooth and smother our disturbed 
consciences. The crucifixion of Jesus by our wicked 
hands was not made less heinous and horrible a sin, 
because God forced it to become the fundamental 
manifestation of His Pardon and His Love. Rather, 
the love manifested through the awful crime first 
revealed the depth of its horror, It intensified the 
sense of its sin. 

And our strange discovery of God’s intimate fellow- 
ship with us in our hour of terror and cruelty should 
drive us to repudiate, with a fiercer hate, the hell 
into which He has descended to find us. No doubt, 
He will come down to any depth to which we have 
fallen, in order that, from within the deep humiliation 
of our own undoing, He may work out our redemption. 
He will always condescend to do His good work of 
saving us from ourselves by taking His place with 
us, wherever we stand, and using what we give 
Him, as His material. But, still the contrast be- 
tween what we are doing with one another, and 
what He is doing with us, should break us down 
under a storm of shame and humiliation. He will 
win His own victory out of our wrong; but at whata 
fearful cost! With what repugnance! With what a 
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terrible irony of judgment! The victory is won by 
drawing those who die for their brethren up into the 
mystery of the Cross—the mystery of Him, Who died 
to save. They are enabled to lay down their lives for 
their brethren in the power of the same Love, which 
died for them upon the Cross. But, so far as this 
moral victory is achieved in them, they are bound 
to become aware of the difference which still divides 
them from the Crucified. For the difference is plain 
enough. He Who died for them did not kill others, 
The Christ, Who died to save, could not, at the same 
moment, be engaged in slaying. Neither can those 
who claim to offer His sacrifice of themselves. The 
more they are sensitive to their inner alliance with 
the Crucified, the more impossible it must become to 
be nailing others to their crosses. The deep motive 
that has sanctified and exalted the self-sacrifice is 
bound to show itself more and more incompatible 
with the work in which they are engaged. It cannot 
live in hell. One or the other must go. That which 
has been revealed through war declares the coming 
death of war. It has mined it from within; it has 
blown its entrenched array into fragments. The 
secret, which alone redeems war, will render it finally 
impossible. God, by so manifesting Himself in the 
heart of the horror, has lit up ‘‘the Hell” with a light 


that scathes, and judges. How can men be asked to 
10 
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prove that they love one another to the death by the 
ferocity with which they prove that they can kill 
somebody else? Can love only verify itself through 
hate? Is hell necessary to heaven? Was that the 
message of Him Who went as a Lamb to the Cross ; 
Who, “when He was reviled, reviled not again; when 
He suffered, threatened not; but committed Himself 
to Him that judgeth righteously”; Him, Who died 
not only for His friends, but for His enemies? 

No!  Ifwar has disclosed to us the secret of Christ’s 
Cross, then it has also read out its own doom. It has 
taught us to abhor the task to which it has put us. 
We emerge from its fierce school aware of the outrage 
to which we have compelled God Himself to submit. 
That is what the men who come home to us will com- 
pel us to own. They will teach us how to hate the 
work of killing, as deeply as they have learned to love 
the power of dying. If it is Christ’s death which 
has become our inspiration, then it must inspire us, 
also, to set ourselves free from the business of kill- 
ing. That is our conclusion, our conviction. The 
nobler and purer our apprehension of the sacrifice, 
the more hideous and repugnant become the condi- 
tions under which it has been offered. The contrast 
between the elevation and dignity of the offering, 
and the “Hell” in which it had to be made must 
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sharpen in intensity. It must drive us to ask how 
they may be separated. How can we stop the killing, 
and yet retain the splendid opportunities of heroic 
devotion with which it has been bound up? We 
may not sink our lives below the level of the sacrifice 
which we have made our own. But is there, really, 
nothing but this horrible war which will suffice to keep 
life at that high pressure ? 

Now, in answering this question, let us begin by 
reminding ourselves that the spirit of sacrificial | 
devotion which shows its glory in war was acquired 
in peace. It is a product of peace. It could not 
have been manufactured in the sudden moment of 
the crisis that called it out. It was there, ready to 
respond to the call, even though it could never have 
known its full capacity, or have arrived at its true 
realisation, without the stormy pressure of the crisis, 
More especially is this true of the many men of” 
whom._we.-have~beenspeaking, who, before this war 
laid its hands upon them, had never dreamed of a 
soldier’s career. They had never set themselves to 
train, in mimic war, for the strain that the real peril 
would put upon them. They were civilians, pure and 
simple, with the civilian’s temper and the civilian’s 
experience. Yet the civil life had left them with the 
will taut and braced, with the inflexible resolution 


that can take every risk. Without a scruple, without 
10°* 
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_ a fear, they gave themselves away to the high and 

dangerous venture. 

~ Peace then can rear such fruit as this. We need 
not grow limp or decadent through peace. Out of 
the heart of peace issues the soul of the hero. 

Peace, then, can breed the right temper. It only 
needs to find it freer opportunities for its outflowing. 
Cannot these be found? 

This is where the Church’s task may disclose it- 
self. 

It is for her to carry the life of peace to a higher 
tension, so that it may evoke the native heroisms 
which lie unused and unexercised under the monotonies 
of convention and routine. 

As it is, there are doctors who are ready to risk 
prison or death, in their devotion to their craft, or in 
the pursuit of truth. There are miners who will face 

_ the most terrible possibilities of suffocation and fire in 
the wildest hope of rescuing entangled mates. There 
is the noble endurance of nurses, the free gallantry of 
the Life-Boat Service, and the Fire Brigade. These 
things are always going on. Peace has its soldiers, 
and its martyrs. And there might well be found, in 
the things of peace, a far wider area of activity, in 
which that sense of our collective unity, which draws 
us together with a common comradeship under the 
stress of war, might come into keen and ardent play. 
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Peace might have its patriotism; it might kindle in 
us the passion to work, and suffer for the “beloved 
Community ”. 

And the next peace, when, by the great mercy of 
God, it is given back to us, will ask for a special exer- 
cise of this spirit of social brotherhood. For no one 
can imagine that we shall simply fall back into the 
condition in which the war found us. The industrial 
situation had already reached breaking-point. It clam- 
oured for a drastic change. It had become intoler- 
able all round. And, since then, much has happened 
to open our eyes to its inherent wrongness, The open 
war, which has shocked us by its unspeakable brutality, 
has been recognized as the twin-companion of the 
inner war on which so much of our industry depended. 
The arguments from which we recoiled in horror when 
they were used by our foes to justify self-assertion 
and the paramount authority of the strongest, were 
just those arguments which we had too often glibly 
passed about, as the inevitable and legitimate inter- 
' pretation of Trade and Business. The non-moral 
necessities governing international relations were just 
our old commercial platitudes under another guise. 
Yet, now, in their international form, we indignantly 
repudiate them. We now furiously deny that Force 
is the final word of Law, or that a Community 
can ever rest on any basis that is not ethical, Yet 
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how long ago was it when, in home matters, we were 
offering just those pleas which now we condemn? 
This war has taught us, by a sudden illumination, 
to burn much that we were adoring, and to adore 
what we frequently burned. It is for the Church to 
see to it that we stand by this illumination when the 
war is over, and that we walk, practically and actually, 
in its life. Our whole social order would be trans- 
formed if we resolutely applied to it the principles 
which, under urgency, started out into their true 
significance, over against a logic of which, in its 
Teutonic form, we all could detect the fallacy. The 
self-assertion of strength has no claim to fulfil the 
Darwinian law of Natural Survival. The crude 
blunder of a false biology has been exposed and con- 
demned.!' All human affairs, social and _ political, 
fall within the domain of conscience. We stand for 
this in the war. We will stand for it, then, in peace. 
And we shall be under moral pressure to do this ; 
for the men who come home from the war will not be 
the men who went out. They have been lifted into 
a great brotherhood; they have felt what it is to em- 
body the hope and the life of a Community. They 
have been brought under appeals which open out 


'This is excellently done in Evolution and the War, by Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell; and in Biology and the War, by J. Arthur 
Thomson, one of the Pagers for War Time (Oxford University Press), 
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wide and thrilling horizons, and they have nobly 
responded. 

Officers and men have been drawn together into a 
closer brotherhood by share in common perils and in 
a common hope. Towards both we, at home, are 
under special obligation. We must provide both with 
the opportunity of realizing the new spirit that is in 
them. 

In the case of the rankers, we who have made appeals 
to them to fight and suffer and die for their country, 
have already, I trust, been feeling the sting of a bitter 
taunt, underlying our appeal. It was asking, “What 
country have they to die for? What has it been to 
them. What has it done for them? When have they 
felt the inspiration of its motherhood, its fatherhood, 
its brotherhood? What part have they had in its 
glorious inheritance? What has its great story meant 
for them? What fellowship in its historic treasures 
has been theirs?” 

As we ask these searching questions felt in our 
own minds, we realize how much we have presupposed 
by our demand on our working-classes to make proof 
of their patriotism. We have assumed that they have 
had the leisure to learn the story of their country, 
and to imbibe the inspiration of its Past. They have 
had the opportunity of taking the measure of their 
inherited tradition, created by the splendid acts and 
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words of their forefathers, They have had about 
them, as household words, the names of heroes who 
had lived and died for England, and the records of 
those historic deeds out of which their liberties were 
born. They have seen and felt, in their daily environ- 
ment, the freedom which had been won by sweat and 
blood long ago. If all this lies behind and about 
them, we can call upon them to be worthy of their 
heritage. But has it? Have they ever had the op- 
portunity to make it their own? Have they had living 
experience of that for which it is well worth while to die? 

Ah! We and they have come together now at 
a new level. We have learned how amazingly they 
call out our honour and our love. All this creates an 
obligation which will demand of us the very utmost 
stretch of all our powers of helpful co-operation, if we 
are to use it for what it is worth. 

For it means, obviously, that these men who have 
known what it is to be on national service can never be 
allowed to drop down to a service which cannot be seen 
to possess a national character, If they are to live at 
the level of full Citizenship, then the Citizenship must 
come to them under the form of their daily labour, 
Their labour constitutes their life. It is their labour, 
therefore, which must bear on it the citizen stamp. 
And we see, now, what this involves: and how far- 
reaching must be the change. 
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For what has come out into vivid emphasis, under the 
search-light of war, is that work-wage, which merely 
serves the interests of some private Firm, does not 
wear the citizen stamp. It was found impossible to 
call upon the wage earners to devote their labour to 
the demands of national service, so long as they saw 
it obviously ministering to private profits. And this 
is just as true in peace, as we recognized it to be in 
war. If labour is to feel itself engaged in national 
service, it cannot be limited to an outlook which 
terminates in “the Firm”. It must be conscious of 
some end and purpose in its effort, other than the 
wage that it earns. If the wage ends the transaction, 
then the service rendered is a purely personal act, with 
a private interest as its determinant goal, whether 
in the Firm that pays, or in the worker who receives 
the wages. The national character of the act disappears 
and it offers no ground for patriotism. We have got to 
discover some way in which all Industry can fall under 
national categories. 

Now, this does not mean that we necessarily want 
the State to step in and own all the material resources 
of the Community. We have begun to see the risks, 
and limitations, and evils of a centralized organization. 
No such easy Socialistic formula will work. But, 
nevertheless, it has been recognized all round that the 
work must be taken up into some larger organization 
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than that of the Firm, if it is to embody the duty which 
a member of the Community owes to the fellowship. 
He must be able to see in it that which constitutes 
him a servant of the Body. 

He would be enabled to realize this, in a measure, if 
there were a large and vigorous extension of the prin- 
ciples and methods of co-operation in production, within 
which he would find himself released from the ignominies 
of individual competition, and the narrow selfish 
interest of the mere wage. He would know that 
his labour itself was the bond that identified him with 
the interests of others, and that he was never less self- 
interested than when he was at work. So he would, 
in the smaller group, build up the ethical temper of 
the larger Citizenship. There is a vast field open in 
Industry and Co-operation, which we have not yet had 
the spirit to occupy. 

And then, again, this power of co-operation might 
verify itself by gathering up our main Industries 
into groups and Corporations and National Guilds, 
which would be free to control their own affairs within 
the limits of each separate Industry, and might show 
themselves capable of undertaking corporate re- 
sponsibility for special services rendered to the State 
asa whole. There are many schemes and ideals of 
this type which are well worth consideration, by which 
all the workers in a single Industry, whether working 
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by head or hand, whether contributing capital or or- 
ganization or technical skill and bodily force, might 
all work and unite in the furtherance of their common 
interest. 

It is to these Co-operative Ideals that we shall have 
to look, if we are to retain the conviction, forced 
upon us by the present urgency, that all work must 
have the hall-mark of a national obligation, patriotic- 
ally fulfilled. So alone can it acquire its proper 
honour and worth. It will tax our conscience and 
our courage to the utmost to carry this through with 
sagacity and sanity and judgment. Yet, if we flinch, 
the light that has shone will have shone in vain. 

Then, again, we can never suffer our soldier-citizens, 
after they have borne the flag of their country’s honour 
with such good heart, to go back permanently to those 
revolting streets in our hideous and contemptible cities. 
It was the condition of our towns that persuaded the 
Germans to believe in our decadence ; and no wonder. 
We must make amends, now, to those who have, in 
spite of us, repelled its reproach, There must be a 
penitent and resolute effort at a Housing Reform 
which shall make of places like Sunderland, and Bury, 
and Jarrow, fit habitations for human beings to live in. 

And the villager who has fought for the safety of 
his country must be able to find a foothold for himself 
on the land, and a cottage to which he can take his 
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wife. We were on the edge of a big agricultural 
policy just as the war broke in. The policy will now 
be more urgently needed than ever, as we develop the 
productive resources of the Home Country. We were 
foolishly afraid, before the war, of the expenditure 
involved in any such policy. We shall have a better 
estimate, now, of the vital and national issues on 
which it is our true economy to spend large sums, 
This will be all the more possible, because there is 
a practical policy of Agricultural Reform about which 
there is a very decided approval and agreement on 
both sides of the House. The Land Report of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and the proposals made by a group of 
eager Unionists, come very close together. 

Peace, then, will have its hands full. And the 
work before it will need devotion, and courage, and 
fire of love. There will bea call upon the consecrated 
life of brotherly service—a call which will lay a serious 
strain on our social spirit, on our passion of Patriotism. 

It will be for the Church to prove that this work of 
peace has its adventures, its romances, which it will 
open out to those officers who will carry home from 
the war an ardour of devotion which they will be keen 
to put to use. 

The Church of Christ will have to raise its demands 
on its true members to the heroic level. That is what 
they will be ‘asking of her, They make so poor a 
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response now to her call because her appeal has been 
so poor and cheap. She has asked so little of them. 
She has been satisfied with so conventional a service. 
That is why so many of the best men have left her 
contemptuously alone. They have heard no trumpet 
blow; there has been no rally to the high Cause, no 
summons to the great Adventure. There has been 
only a smug invitation to come to a comfortable seat 
and hear a sung mattins. After the war, when all 
souls have been higher strung and have exulted in the 
secret of sacrifice, they will need, more than ever, the 
recognition that life is meant to be “ dangerous ”; that 
it is given to be spent, at cost and risk ; that it is owed 
to the brotherhood, and to righteousness ; that ‘“‘ we 
have an altar”? on which it may be laid down. 

‘““We have an altar.” We are not without that 
prime necessity of all religion. At the heart of all 
true religions, there is an altar; and a sacrifice. And 
Christianity drained the life-blood out of all older faiths 
inasmuch as it provided an altar on which all their 
partial and imperfect sacrifices could arrive at their 
true form. That altar is the Cross of Christ on which 
He went to die “without the Camp”.? There at Calvary, 
uplifted on the Tree, He verified the necessity to which 
the heathen rites had borne their confused witness. 
In this, their one reality, they all became obsolete, 
and ready to vanish. Here was a Sacrifice which 
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gathered up, into a single consummating act, the whole 
human desire for dedication, for surrender, for conse- 
cration. No other mediation was now needed, since 
this oblation was once and for ever made. Humanity 
has its altar, at last, on which it can be lifted, and 
slain, and be made alive for evermore. And all of us 
who believe in Him must follow Him to the Place 
of offering within the Camp, All of us must partake 
of that body so broken, of the blood so shed. There, 
in the Humanity, once crucified and now raised and 
glorified, we must find our Altar and our Food, our 
surrender and our life. In it, and by it, we can make 
what He did our own; wecan be crucified with Him: 
we can even fill up the measure of His suffering. 

It is this oblation which we shall have to make 
available for every soul that believes, and offers. It 
must be open to it to realize the sacrifice by which it 
has been redeemed, and into which it has passed. It 
must be able to verify its conviction that it has been 
made one with Christ, by actual experience in the 
world of facts. It, too, must be able to say, in and 
through Christ, the one and only Shepherd, “ This 
commandment have I received, that I lay down my 
life for the sheep ”. 

Is there no practical use for such a sacrificial temper? 
Far from it. The actual world cries out for it. “The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” Could any 
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words more vividly portray a vast English industrial 
city? ‘The wolf cometh, and devoureth the sheep.”’ 
Is not that exactly what is happening in all our 
crowded slums? 

And when we study the causes of this disastrous 
spectacle, though much may be due to lust and in- 
temperance, yet even these are often but the signals 
of that demoralization which springs out of that 
inner incessant war of competing, jarring, aggressive 
assertions of force as the final arbiter of life, which has 
been the curse of our international antagonisms. 
Against this very curse we have fought unto blood, 
on the public arena in this dread agony of war. Now, 
we have to fight out the like issue within the personal 
and social structure of our daily life. This is the 
special point that we have already emphasized. We 
want to drive it home. For the poison pervades our 
entire environment. It works like a gangrene inside 
our trade. Everywhere we encounter the temper which 
is so falsely supposed to represent what Darwin meant 
by the struggle for existence, and the survival of the 
strongest. All good Darwinians, as we have already 
noticed, deny this interpretation of their master’s prin- 
ciple. Most certainly, so far as that principle applies 
at all to human life, its biological significance takes on 
an entirely new character. For man is consciously 
engaged in fitting the type that he morally prefers to 
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survive. So Huxley told us years ago in a startling 
utterance made in his famous Romanes Lecture at Ox- 
ford, reprinted in his last Volume of Essays. Man, he 
vehemently declared, traversed the ‘‘Cosmic Process,” 
by setting deliberately to work to control, manipulate, 
and even defy it. He, by his own conscious action, 
could select those whom he desired to see survive, and 
could so equip them that they became the fittest. His 
ethical duty lay in the direction of fitting as many as 
possible for Survival. Those who were naturally too 
weak to stand the strain of the struggle he could make 
strong. Thus the line of development lay within his 
moral responsibilities, and was ethically determined, 
There was no mechanical necessity which he was com- 
pelled to accept: for he himself was, in his degree, 
master of the mechanism. It was his, not only to 
equip the objects of his selection by a directed system 
of Education, but also to fashion and endow the en- 
vironment, so that his selection should be favoured 
and evoked. By forms and institutions he can secure 
the inheritance of acquired tendencies and habits, 
which Nature, by itself, may be unabletodo, So Father 
Waggett reminds us in his book on Nature and 
Religion. And on all this matter it is good to read 
an admirable book, Mutual Aid, by Prince Kropotkin, 
in which we are shown how small a part mere fighting 
plays, even in the Cosmic Process, in determining 
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survival, in comparison with the wide and incessant 
effect of co-operation and mutual aid. For the struggle 
is not of species with species, but of the species with 
Nature, and its environment. It is a war against 
stress and change of climate, etc. And, in this war 
the species which most coherently stands together and 
co-operates in the struggle, is best fitted to survive. 
Thus the survival of small birds is determined mainly 
by migrations: and migrations are made en masse, and 
involve minute and immense co-operation! There is 
an ever-rising power of altruism to be seen in the 
natural order, which becomes more and more effectual 
as life rises to higher levels. 

Yet, in spite of all this witness of biologists them- 
selves against the unqualified application of a doubtful 
Darwinian phrase to human life, it has nevertheless 
been so applied, in its popular and fallacious shape, 
to the very life which it is prohibited from interpreting. 
Man is supposed to be engaged in preying upon man. 
Every one is to look after himself. The forces at 
work are treated as mechanical, and the results of 
their action are regarded as inevitable consequences 
of blind law. The human factor is abstracted, and 
cancelled ; and all ethical determinants are, naturally, 
left out of account. 

1Cf, Drummond, The Ascent of Man; cf. Geddes and Thomson, 
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It is strange: it is appalling: how deep this assump- 
tion goes, how widely this false temper is diffused. If 
once you press matters home, at any point of our com- 
mon commercial presuppositions, you come upon it. 
It is the underlying formative principle directing and 
moulding the main mass of human motive in the area 
of business. Consciously or unconsciously, Society is 
possessed of it, as by a devil. And we see what it 
means in any one of our great cities, with their terri- 
fying cleavage between those who come to the top, 
and those who go under. They are the visible ex- 
pression of that very same misunderstanding of the 
Darwinian Law of Survival, which has been incarnated 
in modern Prussianism. So, if ever we have broken 
this hateful temper in international affairs, we will turn 
with a fresh ardour from that fierce victory, to beat it 
down and purge it away, in its domestic form, so 
familiar, so intimate, so horribly ingrained. Out of 
our social fabric it must be rigorously expelled. We 
must get to work on other lines) We must make it 
impossible for a man to appeal to any such fallacy as 
this for a justification of his business practices, 

Now, this, we repeat, will be no light task. It will 
tax nerve and courage. It will need anxious and con- 
certed and sustained effort. It will ask for clear-cut 
and daring convictions. It will require the fervour 
and faith of a crusade. And, in order to get at the 
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roots of the evil, it will necessitate some detachment, 
some disentanglement from existing conditions. These 
are so netted, by implication, into one another, that it 
is largely impossible to retain our convictions in their 
active efficacy from inside our present social environ- 
ment. We must get the issues at stake into clearer 
view than our habitual immersion in existing assump- 
tions will allow for. We shall be driven to make for 
ourselves a fulcrum outside, from out of which we can 
act with direct and intelligible power. 

This type of action is always needed at moments 
of peculiar crisis. There are times and opportunities 
when the work of permeating society with the Spirit 
of Christ suffices. It is always this permeation at 
which we aim: and, in all ordinary periods, it can 
best be effected by gradual and secret infiltration. 
But, now and again, when some special reversal of the 
ordinary conditions is needed: when an old evil in- 
heritance has to be broken and flung off: and a new 
invasion by the Spirit set moving: then, as it is essen- 
tial to recoil in order to inaugurate the advance, 
there must be a withdrawal out of confusing implica- 
tions into a secure and sure vantage-ground. There 
must be a certain severance from out of the con- 
tamination of the situation, in order to come into play 
upon it with a stronger impact. The stress, for the 


time, will be laid not so much on the symbol of the 
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leaven hidden in the lump, as on the salt that is, at 
all costs, to be kept pure, in order that it may purify. 

This is what we shall need, at this juncture. And, 
therefore, I will plead that an heroic venture may 
have to be made, for the sake of this expedient de- 
tachment. And I think that it might well take the 
form of many special communities, banded fast to- 
gether by religious obligations, which will have re- 
duced life to its simplest elements, and will be 
comparatively free from implication, therefore, in the 
prevailing disaster. Strong in this freedom, they will 
be able to speak and act with a decision which is for- 
bidden to those who, however sincere and earnest, are, 
nevertheless, by force of circumstances too closely 
implicated with the very conditions which they de- 
nounce, 

Monks, whatever else you may say against them, 
have, at least, this advantage—that they can afford to 
take on their lips the language of the Sermon on the 
Mount, without offence. They can use it without ex- 
planatory glosses, which are perfectly real and right, 
and yet are discounted as apologetic. Something of 
this free right to speak will be vital for any such 
energetic criticism of our industrial assumptions as I 
am suggesting. And this untrammelled and unal- 
loyed freedom of speech would be the special privilege 
of a religious community in which the wants of life 
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have been reduced to a working minimum, and the 
right to criticize has been verified by the witness of 
self-sacrifice. 

Such communities might present Christianity in its 
more romantic and heroic shape. They might attract 
and satisfy the spiritual ambition of the keen spirits 
who have in them the impulse that prompted the Sons 
of Thunder to dare the Baptism of their dear Lord 
and Master, and to drink of His cup. 

These Sons of Thunder were the men whom our 
Lord loved of old. He loves still men of that type 
and mould. He would draw such to His splendid 
service. Inthe work of the Church, for its war against 
the world, they must find their place; they must be 
given their opportunity. Their passionate hearts must 
be set free to commit themselves to the incredible 
venture. When the ghastly parody of war in which 
we are now engaged has passed away like a bad 
dream, and the true war of the Spirit begins in which 
Michael launches all his shining Host against the 
shuddering ranks of Evil—then we must see to it that 
the knights of the Holy Ghost are given their chance. 

That will be our urgent duty. 

We are so sadly lacking in these Sons of Thunder 
just now. Somehow, a strange shadow of dullness has 
fallen upon the clergy. We are flattened out, I do 
not quite know why. There is so much in us that is 
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stupid and depressing. We do not look as if we 
were alive. We wear an air of curious commonness. 
We are disappointing, cheap, inadequate, Something 
has gone very wrong with us of late. We are in the 
trough of the wave. For sometime there has been in 
us a singular lack of lift and inspiration. 

Evidently we have been missing our Sons of 
Thunder. We have not drawn them in. We must 
recover them again. They are there, somewhere, we 
may be sure. There will be many, pray God, among 
those who come back safe out of this hideous war, who 
will be looking about for some channel down which 
to discharge the'energy of their sacrificial ardour. 
These will be our hope, in that day. Through them 
the nobler peace may yet be won—the peace of the 
brotherhood of men in the active restoration of social 
fellowship of service. They will evoke the New Jeru- 
salem, the City of God, coming down from Heaven as 
a bride for the Lamb. 

Can we draw them to the Church? Can we use 
them? Can we give them their free and glad release? 
That will be our challenge. Pray God, we may meet 
it squarely. 


VI. 
THE PRAYERS OF THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR. 


WE have thought of the message of the Church in 
this time of war; there remain her prayers. The 
Church has a priestly as well as a prophetic work to 
do for the world. She is the great high-priestly 
body, called in the power of the Spirit to intercede 
with God, not only for her own members, living and 
departed, but for the world also. St. Paul, as he 
writes to Timothy, puts this duty in the very forefront : 
“T exhort, therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings be made for all 
men”. And he continues with these words: “ For 
kings and all that are in high place that we may lead 
a tranquil and quiet life in all godliness and gravity”. 
Prayer is the greatest contribution which the Church 
has to make to the need of the world. All over 
England to-day the war is claiming the manifold 
energies of the English people. Soldiers and sailors 
are fighting and dying for their country ; doctors and 
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nurses are giving their powers of healing to the 
wounded ; artisans are forging cannon and creating 
vast stores of munitions ; each has his own character- 
istic contribution to make to the country’s need. But 
Christians can do more than any others; to all else 
that they do for their country they can add their own 
characteristic contribution—Christian prayer, 

What is prayer? Prayer is the very noblest activity 
which God has made possible for us. Christians 
believe profoundly in human freedom. All things 
depend, we know, upon God’s sovereign will, but our 
freedom is one of the things which He wills, since 
the very possibility of fellowship with Him depends 
upon it. And God continually calls us to fellowship 
with Himself. In the carrying out of His eternal 
purpose for the world the Divine Father seeks the co- 
operation of all His children. Though He might 
work without us, He has chosen to work with us and 
through us, and so to give to each one of us the 
immeasurable honour of taking part in the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. Indeed, so great is our 
own place in the Divine scheme, that, if we do not 
respond to God’s call to activity, we delay that ac- 
complishment. Now it is prayer which is our greatest 
means of co-operation with God, and prayer con- 
sequently which is the highest exercise of our freedom. 
Each, no doubt, has his own daily task to perform 
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with God, and for'God; while we neglect it, we can- 
not pray. It is “the supplication of a righteous man,” 
as St. James says, which “availeth much in its work- 
ing”.1 But if such outward activity were the only or 
the chief method of co-operation with God, our share 
in the accomplishment of God’s purpose would be 
small indeed. Far, far greater is the share which is — 
given to us by the imperial power of prayer. By 
prayer we can forward the accomplishment of God’s 
purpose wherever we are able to discern it. 

But how, it is asked, can prayer be answered? 
Prayer rests upon our belief in the Divine transcen- 
dence, our conviction that the power of God is in no 
way exhausted by that which we see at present mani- 
fested in the world. All power that we meet in the 
world is indeed God’s power, whether it be physical, 
mental, moral or spiritual. But God has power in 
reserve to which no limit can be set, and prayer may 
draw upon it, and direct its operation whithersoever 
we will. Just as God, that our activity may be real 
and not merely apparent, waits for that activity, and 
refuses to accomplish without us what He has made 
us able ourselves to accomplish in union with Him, so 
on the same principle, that our prayers may be real 
factors in the shaping of events, He refuses to bestow 
without our prayers the blessings which He is ready 
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to bestow in answer to them. Will not the Great 
Father, men ask, do what is best whether or no we 
pray? He will not, just because He is our Father. 
‘“‘What is best” is perfect fellowship between God 
and man, and the perfect fellowship is built up gradu- 
ally through the real co-operation which prayer in- 
volves. 

But then we must of course remember the condition 
which God lays down—our prayer must be in harmony 
with His purpose. “ This is the boldness which we 
have toward Him, that, if we ask anything according 
to His will, He heareth us; and if we know that He 
heareth us whatsoever we ask, we know that we have 
the petitions which we have asked of Him.”! Since 
co-operation with God is the very purpose of prayer, 
prayer must be indeed co-operation, and not interfer- 
ence. To pray “in the name of Christ”? is to pray 
in the name of Him who lived but for the Father’s 
purpose ; it is to pray, to use St. Paul’s language, “in 
the heart of Christ,” * as those who share His longings 
and seek for all alike what He seeks ; it is to pray in 
view of that revelation of God and of His purpose for 
mankind which is contained in the “ name,” or revealed 
charact :r, of the Lord Himself; it is to yield ourselves 
as the members of Christ to be the instruments of His 
own continual intercession, just as in active life we 
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yield ourselves to be the instruments of His own un- 
ceasing activity among us. So praying, as so working, 
“we can do nothing against the truth but for the 
truth ”. 

Thus, then, our power to pray depends upon our 
power to discern the Divine purpose, and our willing- 
ness to co-operate with it. And since all that God 
has made is embraced within the scope of His purpose, 
all that God has made is within the scope of Christian 
prayer. God is immanent in all that is; it is God 
who makes all things what they are; the material 
world is as close to Him as the world of mind or 
spirit, and He can act in each and all of them in 
answer to our prayers. Indeed, so deep is their 
unity, that in acting in one God necessarily acts in 
the others. Who can suppose that God can bestow 
new courage and patience, while leaving nerves and 
brain unaffected by His action? Who can suppose 
that the power of the grace of God is confined to our 
human spirits, even though it is through our spirits 
that it reaches our bodies? What makes prayer a 
power is, as we have seen, the recognition and the 
strong purposeful affirmation by the will of something 
which will forward the Divine Kingdom; the sphere 
in which the answer is sought has nothing to do with 
its power. When Elijah “prayed fervently that it 
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might not rain,” ! he prayed with no selfish aim, but in 
order to bring Israel to repentance. When “he 
prayed again and the heaven gave rain,” he prayed 
that the national repentance might be confirmed by 
the Divine blessing. In neither case was the fact 
that his prayer sought its answer in the material 
world a hindrance to its being heard. When the 
Jews of St. James’s day ‘‘asked and received not,’’? 
the failure of their prayer had nothing to do with the 
material character of the blessings which they asked ; 
it was because they “asked amiss, that they might 
spend it on their pleasures”. Had they asked for so 
“ spiritual” a blessing as the forgiveness of their sins, 
with no more regard to the purpose and laws of God, 
their prayer would have been equally cast out. 
“Have faith in God,” said our Lord. “ Verily, I 
say unto you, Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, 
Be thou taken up and cast into the sea; and shall 
not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what 
he saith cometh to pass; he shall haveit. Therefore 
I say unto you, All things whatsoever ye pray and ask 
for, believe that ye have received them, and ye shall 
have them.” Is this but Eastern paradox? On the 
contrary, nothing could be more literally true. Moun- 
tains, we may be sure, are generally best left where 
they are; their removal would not in the least help 
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forward the Divine purpose, and so we cannot rightly 
pray for it. But were a mountain the real obstacle 
to the realization of any part of the Divine will, it 
would be for our prayer to banish it. 

We are now in a position to consider the prayer of 
the Church in time of war, and the great contribution 
which in this way we can make to our country’s wel- 
fare. The Church does not call her children to pray 
simply in order to calm their minds; her object is a 
far wider :and grander one. Just in so far as “we 
have the mind of Christ,”! and are really inspired by 
His Spirit, we shall understand the war as the world 
does not; we shall have an insight into the Divine 
purpose for it as the world has not; and, having this 
insight, we shall be able, each one of us, to forward 
the accomplishment of that purpose by our prayers, 
as we never could do by our practical activity alone. 
The prayers of members of the Church may be no 
better than the prayers of the heathen ; they may be 
as selfish and as blind as theirs. If so, they will be as 
impotent ; we do not turna bad prayer into a good 
by the use of the formula “Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord”. But if our prayers are offered in the 
deep and true sense “In the name of Christ,” then 
they are taken up into His own abiding intercession, 
and are heard and answered. We may pray about 
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things as “spiritual’’ as national repentance and the 
comfort of the bereaved, or we may pray about things 
as “material” as shells and aeroplanes; that, as we 
have seen, has nothing to do with the power of 
our prayer. What matters is discernment of the 
Divine purpose, and the will to forward it. The 
prayers of the Church should differ from the prayers 
of the world, not only in the blessings which we seek, 
but also in the purpose for which we seek them. 

Let us consider the prayers of the world. Not for 
an instant do we despise them. Prayer, we rejoice to 
know, does not belong to the Church alone; it belongs 
to man as man. Ever in his day of need and danger 
man has cried out to the god in whom he believes, 
and never more earnestly than in time of war. In 
the early twilight of the world not Israel’s God alone, 
but the god of every warrior people, was “a Man of 
War”. He went out with the hosts of his people ; 
their victory was his victory, and their defeat his 
defeat. ‘When the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
came into the camp, all Israel shouted with a great 
shout, so that the earth rang again.”! Nor has the 
hope which that shout expressed passed away from 
the world. Though Israel under the Divine teach- 
ing came to see that their God was “the God of the 
whole earth,” their grasp of the width of Jehovah’s 
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purposes did not grow as it should have grown with 
their grasp of the width of Jehovah’s sovereignty. 
They would have had their God universal in His 
sovereignty, but national in His sympathies, and so 
their prayers too often were still but as the prayers 
of the other nations of the world. So too often it has 
been with the prayers of Christians. We have not 
understood, as we ought to have understood, the open- 
ing of the Church’s gates to all the nations of the 
world. The cause of the Church is indeed the cause 
of God, or rather, let us say, the cause of God is the 
cause of the Church ; the victory of the One will in- 
deed be the victory of the other. But too often, like 
Israel before us, we have misconceived both the 
nature of God’s cause, and the method by which He 
works for its triumph. We have confused the one 
with our own ambitions, and the other with those 
methods of cunning and violence which come only 
too easily to us, and so have still prayed as the world 
prays. 

Yes! And more than this. Particular nations 
have felt themselves to be God’s peculiar people, as, 
now that the Church is Catholic, they cannot be. 
Believing rightly that God’s calling rested upon them, 
they have forgotten that it rested upon other nations 
as truly asupon them. So it is with the great nations 
at war to-day. Christian Germans make this exclu- 
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sive claim with no hesitating voice; “ Holy Russia ” 
inscribes upon her standards “God is with us” ; the 
same exclusive claim is heard too often from our own 
pulpits; and it finds vent everywhere in prayers for 
victory, and in a confident expectation of victory, 
which are not according to the mind of God. St. 
George and the archers of Agincourt are seen fighting 
in our ranks, as the great twin-brethren were of old 
seen fighting in the ranks of Rome, and the Germans 
doubtless have their visions as well as we. Is the 
unbeliever right as he mocks our discordant voices? 
*“‘Qne praying and another cursing, whose voice will 
the Lord listen to?” 1 Yes—and no, Yes, in so far 
as our prayers thus become proud and selfish prayers, 
which the Lord can never make His own. But a 
thousand times No, if he mocks the element of true 
faith and hope which lies behind them. The Great 
Father cares alike for His German, His Russian, and 
His English children, far more even than they think 
that He cares; He has a purpose for each one of 
these “ His peoples,” * higher and greater than any of 
which they dream ; He is ready to do for all of them, 
and by all of them, far more than they ask or think. 
What is wrong is neither the prayer nor the faith and 
hope behind it. Rather it is the pride which will not 
own to national sin and national limitations, the wilful 
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blindness which will not recognize the gifts and calling 
of other nations, the worldliness which blinds us alike 
to our true tasks, and to the true means of their accom- 
plishment. What is our quarrel with the German 
people to-day? Is it that they think too highly of 
their gifts and calling? Very far from that. Rather 
it is that they think too lowly of them. It is that, 
while they might be the teachers of the world, they 
prefer to be its scourge. It is that the very methods 
by which they seek the power to accomplish their 
mission are such as to render its accomplishment im- 
possible. If Germany has so much to teach us, why 
does she make us so unwilling to learn of her? If 
God means her to do for Asia Minor what we have 
done for India and for Egypt, and to do it better,— 
and surely nowhere in the world is there a task better 
worth accomplishing, or a people more capable of 
accomplishing it than the Germans might become,— 
why does she allow the Armenians to be massacred ? 
If it be God’s work that they would do, they must 
do it in God’s way. So with all our national 
aspirations. The goodness of the end will not justify 
the vileness of the means. Rather the goodness of 
the end should lead us to be satisfied with no means 
that are unworthy of it. If we pray for victory on 
the ground that our cause is God’s, we must see to it 


that we indeed make His cause our own. It is God, 
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not we, who must rule. “Art Thou for us or for our 
adversaries? And He said, Nay; but as captain of 
the host of the Lord am I now come.”! The fault of 
the world is not that it prays, but that it knows not 
the conditions of acceptable prayer. Its fault is that 
it seeks, as in some hideous sorcery, to exploit the 
Divine power for its own selfish ends, and make God 
its ally on its own terms, and not on His. So, 
though it “spreads forth its hands,’ God “hides His 
eyes” from it; though it “makes many prayers,” He 
“will not hear”; its “hands are full of blood”? 

How then, in contrast with all this, must the Church 
pray? The first and greatest characteristic of her 
prayers will be her longing for the accomplishment of 
the Divine purpose. That longing will run like a 
golden thread through all her prayers. ‘After this 
manner pray ye: Our Father, which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth.”® Such 
words upon the Church’s lips will not be simply an 
expression of resignation. They will express a longing 
for something which we see not yet, something which 
needs our effort and our prayers for its full accomplish- 
ment. What God’s will may be we cannot fully know ; 
what will best forward its accomplishment we cannot 
fully know; but we are sure that it is the will of One 
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Who is our Father because He is the Father of all, 
and that the highest good of all must be included in 
it. Thus we shall pray for nothing inconsistent with 
the highest good of all. To us, indeed, it may seem, 
and does seem, that in this war the cause of our 
country is the cause of Justice and Truth, and that 
our triumph will be God’s triumph; we shall pray 
for victory, because we thus believe. If so indeed 
it be, our prayers will forward not only the purpose 
of God, but our own national purpose also, Joan of 
Are did God’s will none the less because she loved 
above all lands her own fair land of France. But 
we shall pray for victory with heart-felt submission, 
and with a deep sense of our own necessary ignorance. 
In the past, we know, evil has often for the time seemed 
to triumph over good; the nation on which God’s 
purpose especially rested has often gone down before 
the nation which was but the rod of His anger; the 
love of God has been displayed by what looked like 
overwhelming defeat; we should not think that God 
had played us false, even though it were to be so 
again. What we desire, or at least wish to desire, is 
that God’s will may be done whatever it may prove 
to be. And though we rightly mingle with our 
prayer for the accomplishment of God’s will our own 
interpretation of that will, God will not fail to under- 
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what is the mind of the Spirit, because He maketh 
intercession for the saints according to the will of 
God”. That Spirit, we know, is dwelling in the 
hearts of Christian Germans as in the hearts of 
Christian Englishmen, and, though just because of 
our imperfect knowledge the prayers of English and 
the prayers of German Christians may be expressed 
in words which sound discordant to the world, they 
will not sound discordant in the ears of God. He 
will know that our deepest longings are one with His 
own. Prayers for English and prayers for German 
victory are but in intention prayers that His King- 
dom may come and His will be done, and both to- 
gether will open the floodgates of His power for 
the accomplishment of His purpose. The Holy 
Sacrifice pleaded at English and at German altars will 
be for all a sweet savour of Christ unte God. It will 
be the expression alike of English and of German 
adoration ; the propitiation alike for English and for 
German sin ; the one adequate thanksgiving for mercies 
countless as the sand, outpoured alike on both these 
“peoples of God” ;? the prayer not for what each 
thinks that it needs, but for what God sees us all truly 
to need ; and as such God will accept it from us all. 
Can we go farther than this, and discern what God’s 
purpose is? We should do so, if wecan. Prayer to 
1 Romans Will, 27. 2 Revelation xxi, 3, R.V. 
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be powerful should be definite—“ What wilt thou that 
I should do unto thee?””?_ The spirit of interceding 
grace is also the spirit of wisdom and knowledge, and 
we ought, as St. Paul says, in our measure to “ under- 
stand what the will of the Lord is”. Can we doubt, 
for example, that to all nations alike the war is a 
Divine judgment upon sin? That has been urged 
with power already in this book, but, if what has 
been said is true, it must affect our prayers. If the 
war is a judgment upon sin, how can we pray that 
the judgment may be removed, unless the sin be first 
abandoned? Rightly do we pray for victory and for 
peace, but for what victory and for what peace? Do 
we ask them for England penitent, or for England 
impenitent? Do we ask that we may be “ delivered 
that we may do all these abominations,” 3 or do we 
ask that our idols may be ground to powder first, and 
victory and peace granted afterwards? God has 
granted no victory to any nation yet, and peace seems 
as far off as ever; “His anger is not turned away 
but His Hand is stretched out still”. Can we ex- 
pect it to be otherwise? Can we pray for it to be 
otherwise? Is not the first duty of the Church every- 
where to confess national sin, and to pray for national 
repentance? She will do far more for peace and for 


1St. Mark x. 51. 2 Ephesians v. 17. 
3 Jeremiah vii. ro. 4 Isaiah ix. 12. 
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victory if she puts repentance into the forefront of her 
prayers, than if she prays for peace and victory just 
as the world prays. So it must be with our prayers 
for all that seems to us desirable. There must be 
knowledge and thought and spiritual insight before 
there can be effectual prayer. It is not enough to see 
that a thing is in itself desirable ; we must believe it 
to be desirable now, and desirable gained as it would 
now be gained. 

Let us take anexample. National independence is 
in itself desirable for every people of the world. A 
nation can seldom fulfil its mission to the world 
without it. ‘ Their prince shall be of themselves, and 
their ruler shall proceed from the midst of them”? 
—certainly that is a blessing to be desired. But the 
fulfilment of Jeremiah’s promise tarried long for Israel, 
and Israel’s mission was better fulfilled without it. If 
immediate independence is universally good, we must 
pray for it not for Belgians and Czechs and Croats 
alone, but for Poles and Irish and Egyptians also. 
And if we maintain that for those within our own 
Empire independence would be a curse, and not a 
blessing, may it not be so with those within other 
Empires also? By all means let us pray that the 
oppressed may be in God’s good time set free, but let 
us not think that our prayers can rightly be very 


1 Jeremiah xxx. 21. 
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definite, unless we have knowledge and insight. Never 
have we read the papers as we read them now; some 
of us read little else. But do we try to read them 
with the mind of Christ? We ought by the Spirit of 
God to interpret what is passing before our eyes, as St. 
John in the Apocalypse interpreted what was passing 
before his own, and so recognize “the things which 
must shortly come to pass,”' and by our prayers 
forward them. 

So, again, with those prayers that we share with all 
men of goodwill—our prayers for the wounded and 
for those who minister to them, for those in anxiety 
and sorrow, for those in poverty and need, our prayers 
for the dead. We shall pray as others pray, and yet 
not quite as others pray. All the knowledge, which 
as Christians we possess, of the wide uses of suffering 
and poverty, and of the best ways of relieving it, will 
enter into and inform our prayers for the living, just 
as the little knowledge which is ours of what lies 
beyond death will inform our prayers for the dead. 

So, yet again, with our prayers for our enemies. 
Just because the love of God embraces them, there 
can be no praying according to His will while we 
omit to pray for them. Indeed our prayers for them 
will have a special power, since above all others they 
will express God’s will rather than our own. But 


1 Revelation i, 1. 
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here too our prayers will be made in view of all that 
we know of the law and method of the Divine working. 
To pray that God will forgive the Germans is in no 
way inconsistent with praying for victory over them. 
Rather to pray for their forgiveness is implicitly to 
pray for their repentance, and to pray for their re- 
pentance is implicitly to pray that God will employ 
those means, stern though they may sometimes be, 
that He is ever ready to employ to bring men to it. 
Does this deprive our supplication for them of all 
its beauty? Certainly not. We shall fix our longings 
upon the good we desire for them, not upon the 
necessary means to it. It is simply that here as 
everywhere our prayer must be an expression of the 
mind of Christ, and forgiveness without repentance is 
as impossible for them as it is for ourselves. 

Lastly, to all we shall add the prayer that the world 
cannot pray—the prayer that it may please God, of 
His “gracious goodness, shortly to accomplish the 
number of”’ His “‘ elect and to hasten” His ‘kingdom ; 
that we, with all those that are departed in the true 
faith of” His “holy Name may have our perfect con- 
summation and bliss, both in body and soul, in” His 
‘eternal and everlasting glory”. It is the happy con- 
fidence with which we look forward to that great con- 
summation, which makes Christians bright at such a 
time as this as no others can be. When others are 
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“fainting for fear and for expectation of the things 
which are coming on the world,”! we, our Lord tells 
us, are to ‘‘look up and lift up” our heads, ' because 
our “redemption draweth nigh”. We do not know 
that the great events which are now taking place 
are the travail-pangs which will immediately bring 
to us the new order of the Divine Kingdom. It may 
be so—would that it might be so! But the confident 
prophecies of the Church as to the immediacy of the 
end have been too often unfulfilled for us lightly to 
add tothem. We have learned that there are many 
judgments before the last judgment, and many con- 
summations of many ages before the consummation of 
the last age of all. But at each judgment some old 
evil dies, and new possibilities of goodare born. “The 
tender grass springeth out of the earth through clear 
shining after rain.” ? Certainly our ‘redemption 
draweth nigh’’; “now is salvation nearer to us than 
when we first believed”. And though our great 
“house,” the Christian Church, “is not so with God,” 
as God would have it be, “ yet He hath made with” 
us “an everlasting covenant, ordered in all things 
and sure”. “It is all our salvation, and all our 
desire ;” we pray for it and long for it; though it 
tarries, we wait for it, and one day it will come. 


1$t. Luke xxi. 26, 28. 22 Samuel xxili. 4, 5. 
3 Romans xiii, 11. 
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